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‘Jnions an 
(communists 


EF’ { of our big three labor federations has 
4 ‘n taking a different line regarding the 
Com iunists. In the Province of Quebec the 
can. ian Confederation of Catholic Workers, 
it if convention last week, wanted the fed- 
eral overnment to ban the Communist Party. 
The ‘onfederation is treading on very dan- 





geri ground; a government that can ban a 
polit. al party can also ban a trade union. In- 
deed Hitler and Mussolini banned both Com- 
mut parties and independent trade unions 
just «s soon as they could. The two sorts of 


ban seem to go together. 

The Catholic Confederation is able to take a 
rather special view of the Communists. It is 
yssoc.ated with the Roman Catholic Church; 
it cannot contain many men who admit they 
are Communists; and it cannot, therefore, run 


into much trouble from Communists who try 
to bore: from within. But this boring from 
within is the chief trouble that the other two 


labor federations have to face. 
They are facing it in quite different ways. 


(Neither, it should be noted, is so unwise as to 
suggest that the Communist Party should be 
banned.) Both start their annual conventions 
next week and the policies adopted by the pres- 
ent leaders will be under keen scrutiny. 

The Trades and Labor Congress, led by Mr. 
Percy Bengough, has taken the line that the 
individual unions that make up the Congress 
have a perfect right to choose whatever leaders 
they like, and that the Congress will, when 
necessary, back those leaders to the limit. This 
is what is happening in the lake seamen’s 
strike. The Canadian Seamen's Union, led by 
Communists, went on strike. A group within 


itsaw a chance to get away from the Commu- 
nists. Led by Mr. Pat Sullivan, this group 
broke away to form the Canadian Lake Sea- 
man’s Union, and the employers have been 
dealing with it. . 


Th: law is, of course, on the side of the Com- 


mun'st-led union which is the accredited bar- 
gaining agency, and Mr. Bengough has, no 
dub «With some misgivings, backed i -oug 
doul tk givings, backed it through 


thick and thin—mostly through thick, since the 


Com nunists have gone to violent extremes. As 
a r-ult, Mr. Bengough’s leadership is being 
chal’ nged. 

Al leaders of the Canadian Congress of 
Lab on the other hand, learning from Mr. 
Ben ough’s troubles and perhaps from their 


assc ation with the C.C.F. which has also its 
trou les with the Communists, have decided to 
Communist-led unions. They started 
Wit! ‘he International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Sm er Workers last summer. If their stand 
ist ield at the convention this month, other 
uni Will no doubt be expelled. In this way 
the anadian Congress of Labor can keep off 
the rns of the dilemma that impaled Mr. 
Ben »ugh: whether or not to back up a mem- 
ber nion that is led by Communists against 
ano ‘er union that is trying to throw off the 
Con .iunist leadership. 

\. Bengough is, of course, quite right that 
4ti je union should be free to choose its own 
lea vs. But it does not follow that it should 
be nitted to membership in one of the great 


Ca: dian labor congresses no matter what 
lea vs it chooses. And if it insists on choosing 
lea s who are out for the Dictatorship of the 
Py iriat, and who do not care a scrap for 
democracy either in the trade union movement 


or « \tside it, then the Congresses should ob- 
Viou drop it. Mr. Bengough seems to have 
mado an error in strategy, and we shall watch 
his fate at the coming T.L.C. convention. 


Mediator 


D® RALPH BUNCHE, thanks to his attend 
ance at Mont Tremblant where the Insti- 


tute of Pacific Affairs was meeting in 1942 
and at Lake Couchiching where the Institute 


9 Public Affairs was holding its usual meeting 
4 Couple of years later, is well known to a 
Number of Canadians. They like him; he has a 


—N.F.B. photo 


These peculiar-looking things are rust spores which destroy wheat. They used to destroy 40 million 
bushels of wheat a year, but development of rust-resistant types, notably by the Dominion Rust Re- 


search Laboratory at Winnipeg, has saved $400 millions in the last nine years. 


D.C. The State Department then drew him into 
government work and there he got his start 
in the practice of international affairs. He was 
ceeding the murdered Count Bernadotte, he in at the very beginning of the United Nations, 
will need everything he has got, and he has at Dumbarton Oaks, and when it later took 
got a great deal. Like so many of our leaders shape he joined its staff as Director of the 
nowadays, he came into public life from a col- Trusteeship Division. This led him naturally to 


clear head, an orderly mind, and a winning way 
with people of all sorts. 
As the new U.N. mediator in Palestine, suc- 


lege post--head of the Department of Political a position as Count Bernadotte’s right hand 
Science at Howard University in Washington, man 
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Many people are wondering whether the fact 
that he is a negro will work against him in 
new task. Perhaps it will, for no doubt he will 
have to work 
his race. On glad 
he was offered the job and that he took it. The 


task of bringing peace to Palestine may well be 


his 


with some people who dislike 


the whole, however, we are 


impossible for any man, no matter what his 
color; nobody can blame him, or his racial 
origin, if he does not succeed. But that a negro 


should be appointed to so high 
and with the support of the 
surely one of the most 
that have taken place in 


a responsibility 
United States, is 
glowing faith 
this darkening world 


acts Oo! 


Real Penal Reform 
SPITE of complaints about Canada being 


over -yoverned, there are times when 
wonder whether Canada is governed enough 
or perhaps we should say, whether those who 
govern Canada do a sufficiently honest 


we 


and in 


Continued on Page Five 
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a One-third of our 30,000 Danish Canadians live in Alberta, but the largest single settlement is at New Denmark, N.B., which 
jan i supports 1,000 people. District is a major potato-producing area; this field is on the Julius Hansen farm at Salmonhurst. 
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In Salmonhurst’s assembly hall gymnastic enthusiasts meet regularly. 





Danes brought to Canada a great cultural heritage. 
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Danes In 
anada 


Are Ideal 


Settlers 
By Phil Shackleton 


"OU’D look a long time in Canada be 
fore pointing out a person as being of 
Danish origin, this although there are 
nearly 35,000 of them scattered from 
coast to coast. So well have original set 
tlers and successive generations of Dan 
ish immigrant groups been assimilated 
that they are seldom distinguishable fron 
longer established Canadians. 

First Danish settlement in Canada was 
established on the west coast of Hudso1 
Bay only 11 years after Champlain’s first 
landing on the shore of the St. Lawrence 
This colony died out but other Danes 
flocked to Canada during the high immi 
gration pericd from 1900 to 1930 

Although one-third of all Danish Ca 
nadians live in Alberta, the oldest and 
largest single settlement is New Den 
mark in the Saint John River Valley ot 
New Brunswick. Founded by seven fam 
ilies and 10 bachelors in 1872, today’s rich 
agricultural colony was wrested by ardu 
ous toil from the dense forest. New Den 
mark, with its town of Salmonhurst, is 
now a community of 125 farms support 
ing about 1,000 people. 

This year this progressive settlement 
celebrated the 76th anniversary of its 
founding. 


VY ARLY settlers carried out mixed farn 

+ ing operations, but today New Den 
mark is a major potato-producing dis 
trict; the annual crop runs as high as 
1,000 carloads. Grown to an area of 20 
square miles, the settlement has six 
schools and four churches, two Danis} 
(Lutheran) and two English (Anglican) 

Most Danish settlements were estab 
lished by farmers, the majority in west 
ern Canada by immigrants from. the 
United States. Most notable urban colony 
was founded by craftsmen and artisans 
in London, Ont., in 1893. Of the 35,000 
Danish Canadians, half were born in Den 
mark, half in Canada and the United 
States. 

Like other Scandinavians, the Danes 
are ideal immigrant settlers. Honest and 
hardworking, they also have high educa 
tional standards and are anxious to be 
come assimilated while retaining the best 
of the national heritage their parent coun 
try provided. 


~National Film Board; Capital Press Service 


Danish dances are performed outdoors. 
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Because of the introduction of rust-resistant wheat, western Canadian farmers are miss: 
harvesting 40,000,000 more bushels than they would have from the same acreage ten ee 
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\ (. THE Dominion Government Rust Re- Their principal method has been the crossing of git a2 ‘is 
search Laboratory in Winnipeg, part of the — rust-resistant varieties with other wheats pos- Ato 
war being waged agains ‘yheat stem rus sessed of gooc illing, storage, < re ing . epi stele , of. Be 
var DeMg waged igainst wheat stem rust ee 1 of good milling, ston ASS and pee Plant pathologist at the Dominion Rust Research Laboratory at Winnipeg . eee 
ivried on. Agricultural experts and research qualities. More than one million individual : ; : Soe potter. 
vorkers play out their parts in a long-range plants had to be handied by agricultural scien- inoculates wheat plot with rust spores in a susceptibility test of new wheat. BAS tt | 
ram of developing varieties of hard spring tists before the new varieties of rust-resistant Pe Sin Se 
‘at that can withstand rust. wheat were available to western farmers for ok pet 


» western wheat farmers, rust is an old en- seeding. 
el The red spores of the fungus, rust, are 


ae : : : TOW rust-resistant wheat is grown over most 
ied high in the air to distances of one thou- 


4 of the wheat lands of western Canada and 


sand miles from already infected areas. The the United States. In this crop year alone, that eh ey 
spores settle on growing wheat and soon reduce as meant about 40,000,000 more bushels of Ayn seas 
its value, for rust infection lessens the amount wheat from western Canada at a time when the ey 
heat from a given area of land, and the world is faced with desperate food shortages. me ai 
ht of the wheat kernels themselves. A report on the rust-research program by Dun- a be a Ite, 
inadian and U.S. scientists have carried out can Dunbar will be found on page 26 of this hg 3 ; 
nti-rust program for the past ten years issue. font 










—Photos, National Film Board 











Technician at the Rust Research Laboratory sprays water on rust-inoculated plant to en- Two strains of wheat are crossed in an experiment aimed at producing a 


Courage growth of rust. Moisture must be present before rust infection can take placé. new rust-free variety. Canadian and U.S. scientists work in common interest. 
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Narrower U.K. Trade Gap 
By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


tr key sentence of the joint statement 
issued by Acting Prime Minister St. Laurent 
and Sir Stafford Cripps at the conclusion of 
their negotiations at Ottawa last week was un- 
doubtedly the following: 

“Discussions centred on the difficulty of the 
dollar-sterling balance of payments problem 
and the efforts which would be required on both 
sides to help to narrow to manageable propor- 
tions the gap in the exchanges between the two 
countries.” 

This is a terse statement which speaks vol- 
umes, perhaps, to a few experts in international 
exchange. For the consumption of the general 
public of Canada, it leaves a good deal to be 
This seems to have been one of those 
it would have been useful for 
Mr. St. Laurent to call a general press con 
ference with senior officials present so that 
further concrete particulars could be given out 
to the citizens of Canada. 

It is possible, of course, to dig up data which 
will give additional meaning to the phrase, 
“the difficulty of the dollar-sterling balance 
of payments problem,” a phrase, which, as it 
stands, does not seem to be of vital concern 
to Canada’s wheat growers, bacon producers, 
lumber exporters, miners of base metals, cheese 
producers and the like, though actually, of 
course, it is a menace which, if not solved, may 
bring hard times to wide sections of Canadian 
producers in the early future. What the loss 
of the British market can mean has already 
been illustrated by the problem of absorbing the 
apple surplus of Nova Scotia. Just now, the 
almost insatiable appetite of the United States 
economy for our surplus Canadian products, 
coupled with the grave shortages in Europe, 
in Latin America and Asia, so dominates the 
export scene as to cloud our awareness of the 
normally vital role Britain’s ability to buy Ca- 
nadian products {| in the national income 
and general F Canada 


course, to repeat that 


desired 
times when 


} 





It is prime 





OLD WOMAN'S CHOICE 





| Lis nave yuse to die in, that I will! 
And floors to walk on when the blood runs 
slow 
And walls to hide my failing, as the still 
Hard ice is arched above the hidden flow 
Of melting water. Harvest is the pledge 
To live the winter through; why die when toil 
Has heape he st season to th ge 
fs g, with food for livin from the soil? 
That s f Ss} t sness! But, of t ive 
And til crouching violet 
Stands Strer t na tT eads yf Vate 
give 
A tang olitte t ne iS t 
An Ee ) ISé lrgent ) 
W »w to ¢ 1 June? I ) | t 
\ windgow n st the s y sn 
Of sut ! ver, Or tne lovely tang 





ince mixed with sea and salt 





YT ill 1 
T hy + +} lac ! . ¢ . 
io orea é ne alrtess cioister ol a om 
> t l, n YY * <a 
ernaps st nave to find my faul 
With granite-fingered wintei 
q T 
Must I groon 
IIn > t } tHhruct 
] I ( CC yt the 1! 
if going ther because an old heart must? 


MARTHA BANNING THOMAS 


HUSH BETWEEN TWO STORMS 


iy ONE twig breaks, disturbed by one gray 
f one j 1 é ing nce 10 should 
( VA 
This t j to let 1 se rush in 
And St lid ) loud and lawless din 
AT mrt ™ ‘ arr ry 
MARTHA BANNING THOMA 


NEGLECTED TREASURES 


| WITNESSED, while olida 
The galleons of the sky 
Their white sails billowir y 


Coursing to Faerie Bay 


I saw the noble sur rise-Snow 
Where all the colors blend 
Then at the sweet day’s end 


The arching afterglow 


O’nizhts, Orion’s majesty 
And Cassiopneia’s crace 
Brought giory to the place 
1 } vail 

And woke the soul of me 


Now suddenly I realize, since playtime is for 
sook, 
These joys are in the City, if I had the sense 


Lo look 


J.E.M 


“The Floodgate” by Canadian artist Homer Watson is in the National Gallery collec- 
tion. This year, 70 years after he first exhibited, the late artist's home at Doon, 
Ontario, was used as a summer school for art students from all parts of Canada. 


Britain has, ever since Confederation, been 
either No. 1 or No. 2 among our external cus- 
tomers; that the persistent trade pattern has 
been for Britain to buy two or three times as 
much from Canada as Canada finds it con- 
venient to buy from Britain, that the “gap” in 
the exchanges was, before the war, no grave 
problem to a great trading nation like Britain, 
earning vast quantities of foreign exchange 
both by visible and invisible items of trade, and 
able to convert at will surpluses of sterling into 
U.S. dollars and Canadian dollars, thus per- 
mitting the easy settlement of the adverse bal- 
ance with Canada. 


Facing Bankruptcy 


Nor is it divulging any state secret to recall 
how the cost of the prosecution of the war and 
the disruption of the normal processes of world 
trade has so bedevilled Britain’s position vis-a- 
vis all her major world sources of supply that 
what was before the war a relatively routine 
matter of selling pounds and buying dollars in 
an ample market has been changed into a sit- 
uation so critical for Britain that unless she 
checks the drain on her foreign exchange, on 
U.S. dollars and the gold wherewithal to buy 
them, she faces national bankruptcy (in terms 
ct her trading position with the world), and a 
resultant severe reduction in an already austere 
standard of living. 

The rate at which Britain has been falling 
behind recently in her exchanges with Canada 
can be readily measured by setting up the fig- 
ures for our sales to Britain against our pur- 
chases from that country. For the complete 
picture it is necessary to take into account 
certain invisible items of trade, but so far as 
the U.K.-Canada position is concerned, it hap- 
pens that these increase further Britain's 


In 1947, Canadian merchandise exports to 
the United Kingdom were valued at $750 mi!- 
yn; our merchandise imports from the United 
ingdom amounted to $182 million; the gap 
in respect to this item was, accordingly, $568 
million. Britain's deficit with all the rest of 
the world arising out of visible trade (includ- 
ng Canada) was £438 million, according to 
he recently issued White Paper. Thus the 
rade transactions with Canada resulted in a 
very substantial proportion of the deficit 
pretty close to a third—which has lately been 
causing the British people such acute concern 
It follows that any heroic effort to reduce that 
£438 million deficit in visible trade with the 
rest of the world involves some drastic narrow 
ing of the gap with Canada, as one of the 
countries chiefly responsible for her overall 
trading deficit 





+ 


Phree Alternatives 


This narrowing of the gap leaves only three 
alternatives: Britain must buy less from Can 
ada, Canada must buy more from Britain, 0i 
there must be a combination of both. 

The concise statement issued last week broad 
ly hinted at the steps which were in mind: 

The United Kingdom will make every effort 
to expand the volume of its exports to Canada 
so as to raise them materially above the pres- 
ent level. 

“It will no doubt be necessary to make some 
adjustments in United Kingdom import pro- 
grams of recent years, but both governments 
will do everything they can to avoid any sud 
den change in the pattern of trade between the 
two countries 


“The two governments are satisfied that, in 
spite of present difficulties, there is a prospect 
of a large continuing trade between the two 
countries and that Canadian raw materials and 
foodstuffs will continue to play a vital part in 
the recovery of the United Kingdom.” 

What this official language seems to be try- 
ing to say is that so far as possible the gap will 
be closed by increasing sales to Canada, that 
some switching of U.K. purchases from Canada 
to the sterling area will, even so, be inevitable, 
that Britain will try to make this switch to 
other suppliers as gradual and selective as pos- 
sible, and that the reductions will be least pain- 
ful concerning such things as wheat, bacon, 
cheese, lumber, and base metals. The choice 
of words “raw materials and foodstuffs” also 
strongly implies that we may as well give up 
hope of selling much in the way of processed 
or manufactured articles to Britain for a good 
long time. 


y . r 
Upsurge in Imports? 


The happiest solution for Canadian exporters 
would, of course, be such an upsurge in our im- 
ports from Britain as to eliminate the gap en- 
tirely in this way, which would render it easy 
for Britain to go on buying Canadian products 
at the high level of 1947. This is almost cer- 
tainly a vain hope. There are too many stub- 
born obstacles. The long-term trend of our im- 
ports has been away from the United Kingdom 
and toward the United States for 80 years: 
neither tariffs nor sentiments have ever made 
more than a temporary dent in the persistent 
trend. In 1947 we purchased $182 million in 
merchandise from Britain, but $1,951 million 
from the United States, over ten times as 
much! 

Yet it would be defeatism to admit that Ca- 
nadian purchases from Britain cannot be ma- 
terially expanded. The improvement since the 
first of January of this year is quite sensa 
tional. In his Canadian Club address at Ottawa, 
Sir Stafford Cripps gave the following figures 
of volume, taking the 1938 trade as 100: 


1947 1948 
(6 mos. at 
annual rate) 


Cotton 200ds .... +. 50 to 
Woollen goods ....... 120 190 
Machinery ...... -as 220 150 
China and earthenware 110 140 
Cars (by number) .. 340 1565 


The improvement can be seen also from the 
Canadian trade figures. If the current trend 
carries through to the end of the year, our pur 
chases, which last year were $182 million, will 
top the $300 million mark for 1948. This, if it 
comes off, will be the highest figure, in dollars, 
in history. Even after corrections are made for 
the present inflated prices, it still seems accu 
rate to say that imports from Britain are now 
running, in volume, at the highest level ever 
recorded. 

Even $300 million, however, will leave a very 
large “gap.” The maintenance of exports to 
Britain at present levels, of around $750 mil 
lion a year, can hardly be expected in the face 
of the imperative need of Britain to improve 
her balance of payments position. It is to the 
United States, presumably, that in view of our 
staggering purchases there we must look for 
additional export sales to make up for inevi 
table losses in the British market. 








Passing 
Show 


HIS business of having two rulers 


whether to start a war because Mr. Kine jg ; 
Europe, or whether to postpone it becatse y 
St. Laurent is on the job in Canada. 

. 

The Communists are said to be forr. jing ; 
baby-sitters’ union. It is certainly an « <cyp, 
tion in which the opportunities for the | naop. 
trination of youth are extensive and term ptipo 

e 


Gandhi obeyed his inner voice, says a rite; 


eo y Aa 


\ 
MY] 


The trouble with inner voices is that pe 
Hitler have them too. 


. 
One reason why the word “crisis’’ i 
headlines so often is that it is so conv 
short. 


It is claimed that the high cost of ea ing js 
reducing drinking, which is better tha the 


high cost of drinking were reducing e: 
e 
Motto For Juvenile Delinquents 
The world is so full of things, 
Big ones and small 
And we’re kept so darn busy 
Destroying them all. 


E.P 

. 
The United States has protested aga 
nationalization decrees of the Rumani r0\ 


ernment. The Rumanian government is ex: 
pected to protest against the protests 
U. S. government, which can _ then otest 
against the protests of the Rumanian 
ment. 

. 

James Roosevelt wants to bombard % 
Russia with propaganda leaflets. Proj 
for what? Votes against Uncle Joe? 

° 

Psychiatrists charge that some of the chil 
dren’s comic books produce nightmares 
haps the old-time nursery-maid with het 
stories will not be missed. 

° 

Viscount Samuel says that the arts h 
come frankly non-moral. In addition t 
some of us think they have become nkly 
non-art. 


viet 


Lucy says that it will be nice to have 
Minister with a wife so one can criti 
dresses. 
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good points. The Russians don’t kno, 
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(Continued from Page One) 


dustri us job of it. The parliament of Great 
Brit which it seems to us has problems 
vastly oxceeding in magnitude and seriousness 
those vith which any governing body in Can- 
ada aced, succeeded nevertheless in passing 
durin. the last session a measure which is 
noth short of a radical reform of the entire 
penal system of the nation. Some work, it is 
true, as done towards this measure as far 
hacl 1931, when the government appointed 
a I rtmental Committee on Persistent Of- 
fen¢ ; but for that matter some work was 


don wards the reform of the Canadian penal 
syste’ When the Archambault Commission was 
app ed in 1936. Both governments have had 
the ‘use of war for not doing anything be- 


twee’ 1939 and 1945; but the British parlia- 
me! ias done something important in the 
subse suent three years. When will the Cana- 
jian oarliament find time to deal with a penal 
syst which is vastly more antiquated than 


tish has been for generations? 
of the changes enacted by this Act is 


that .1e power of the courts to order corporal 
pun nent is abolished. ‘The new code de- 
pends upon deprivation of liberty, and upon no 
the xpedient whatever.” It does everything 


Noss to give the prison authorities a free 
» concentrate upon making the best they 
the convict while he is in their charge. 
Ha work but work which will tend to 
la the prisoner for an honest livelihood 
is relied on as the chief curative 
principle. The whole measure’ obviously 
ssumes a degree of humanitarianism, intelli- 
ind experience in the officials who will 
arry out the Act, such as perhaps we could 
first hope for in Canada; yet surely this 
untry is as competent to train its own people, 
and s as good people to train, as the land 
from which a good many of us came. 


‘lease 


This whole question of penal reform was 
given a special impetus at Vancouver last week 
whe police chiefs from all across Canada 
passed a resolution urging sweeping changes in 

u islation regarding the habitual criminal. 


esent situation was described by Chief 
Dun Campbell of Regina as “a farce.” 


Harmonicas and Mr. P. 


() ft UPON A TIME Mr. Petrillo said that 
harmonicas (let alone mere mouth organs) 
instruments. As a_ result, 
ca players were not musicians and so 

ie) iid not join his musicians’ union. 
irmonica players took this lying down; 
tinued to play what we liked when we 
Ik id nobody told us what we should or 
And when Mr. Petrillo said that 
Is ns should lay off making phonograph 
for a while we went right on making 


ot musical 


sri i do 


Vas Obviously an intolerable situation. 

started to draw in just where he had 

ee! lowing out just like any common 

mot ganist. Harmonicas have turned out 
Usical instruments after all 

I lr. P. will not go the whole hog. “We 

spect to take into the union everybody 


Whe play ‘Sweet Rosy O'Grady’,” he says, 
Wit ubtle dig at the Irish 

0 Vn particular talent lies along the line 
a le Bells”. We certainly won’t play it 
‘5 t our friends until we hear from Mr. P 


that 
id 1] 
alt 


right with him. On the other hand 


y nice to know that .one really is a 


n Control 


\\ ‘her doubt the wisdom of the U.S. de 
i fo take the question of atomic contro] 
floor of the General Assembly of the 


Unit ‘ations 
| iderstandable that the Americans want 
oft ir Case across to the non-communist 
te issembled in Paris; the Russians are, 
hs spreading the word that because the 
3 t willing to destroy all its atomic 
— it away it is, therefore. only looking 
th, ince to go to war and use them-—as if 
“eh ans in Berlin had not already given a 
“ta such chances. 
oe ibts about the proposal arise from the 
. f aS very natural change of opinion in 
a * States itself about how far that 
eee. lould go towards giving up their own 


ind handing it over to an international 








body. 


Far more Americans would have gone 
along with the Baruch plan, when it came out 


than would do so now. Under present condi- 
tions, in Berlin and elsewhere, it is doubtful 
whether the U.S. Congress would really be will 
ing to approve of international supervision and 
inspection of atomic developments. 

The Americans are a little too ready, from 
time to time, to put up a very bold front abroad 
on matters which are by no means settled 
at home, and this leads to all sorts of complica- 
ions and difficulties both for them and for 
their friends. 


Man Has Far to Go 


\ AN’S recently acquired ability to watch, as 
: the birds or the angels might be supposed 
to watch, the changing shadows and colors of 
the surface of his land in the different lights 
of morning, noon and evening and the different 
crop-showings of spring and autumn has given 
him an entirely new source of knowledge about 
his remote ancestors—those who have left 
nothing but an artificial piling or levelling of 
the soil, with perhaps a few implements under 
neath it. Scores of ancient temples and forts 
have been discovered in Britain alone by aerial 
observation in the last twenty years, and the 
method of discovery and of interpretation has 
been fascinatingly set forth in “Prehistoric 
Britain” by Jacquetta and Christopher Hawkes 
(Oxford, $4.50). Implements of quite high 
artistic quality begin to occur in the remains 
of two or three centuries before the Christian 
era, and Englishmen and Scots may perhaps 
venture to hope that in time the vast superior- 
ity claimed for the art of the early Irish may 
come to seem less convincing 

But man is a very recent comer to this globe 
in comparison with more primitive forms of 
life, and in “The Corridor of Life’ (Clarke 
Irwin, $3.75) W. E. Swinton traces (largely by 
equally modern methods) the progress of liv 
ing forms from the pre-Cambrian period two 
billion years ago. Science is almost as discern- 
ing about these as about primitive man, al 
though it has failed so far to develop a con- 
vinecing reason why the Cambrian creatures 


were armored with shells and the pre-Cam- 
brian were not. Canadians can boast that a 
Canadian peak, Mount Wapta, has provided 


the most remarkable Known collection of re 
mains of mid-Cambrian life, with seaweeds, 
worms, sponges and primitive forms of many 
types which later became more complex. 

Perusal of such books as these is a great 
help towards reconciling us to the fact that 
man still has a long way to go before he is 
perfect. 


Efficient Consumers 


ye it comes to running a fast, orderly, 
efficient meeting there is really nothing to 
beat a well-organized group of women. The 
annual meeting of the Canadian Association of 
Consumers at least that part of it that we 
attended--went forward like clockwork, with 
Mrs. R. J. Marshall in the chair. And it was 
interesting toa see this proup of 
women from all over Canada had, in the space 
of less than a year since they formed the C.A.C., 
developed broad lines of common agreement 
and common action. 


Liaw leading 


Suggestions for the new year’s work were 
accepted from all parts of the country. Alberta 


and Nova Scotia wanted the Association to 
for more vigorous enforcement of the 
law against “tied sales,” (under which retailers 
are forced to take a certain amount of unwant- 
ed goods if they are to get any specially scarce 
goods from their suppliers). From P.E.I. came 
a request that the Film Board should make and 
distribute more films telling housewives about 
the things they buy in the stores — how these 
things are made and what to look out for when 
buying them. Montreal (where few people own 
their own homes) led the way in urging that 
rent controls should be kept for another year, 
but Saint John warned that the rental author- 
ities would have to make increasing adjust 
ments in cases where rents have been fixed or 
frozen at unduly low ievels. Winnipeg wanted 
better publicity about the remaining restric- 
tions on evictions. Saskatchewan wanted it 
made clear that the recently announced gov- 
ernment “wheat subsidy” was not a subsidy 


press 


_.paid to the wheat growers but a subsidy paid 


to the millers. Toronto reported that the gov 
ernment is setting up standards of perform 
ance in the manufacture of some sorts of cloth: 
ing but Ottawa was far from satisfied by a 
recent exhibition of the way shoes are made. 

One of the things that the C.A.C. has found 
out in its first year is that it does not have to 
take all its problems to the government for a 
solution. The women have made contacts with 
a number of associations of manufacturers or 
distributors and, in many cases, these contacts 
have helped both groups. The consumers learn 
the practical problems raised by some of their 
suggestions; the business associations learn 
ways of making their products or their services 
acceptable. This is a very healthy development 


National Holidays 


‘Fae Financial Post 

that groups of business men are signing a 
that all national holidays 
shall be on Mondays. ‘The present hit or miss 
system when Empire Day or Dominion Da) 
may come in the middle of a week has really 
nothing to commend it.” The chief advantage 
of a Monday is that “added to the week-end 
the extra day gives a real break, and a chance 
to get away from routine, to the average work 
er and his family.” 

All this seems to us very much behind the 
times. There was a time when people really 
followed the commandment “six days shalt 
thou labor and do all that thou hast to do”, 
and then an extra day at the week-end was very 
welcome. But now, in these leisurely days, 
things are very different. For many people 
Saturday is now a whole holiday; if it isn't they 
feel very ill-used, and they will make it so at 
the earliest opportunity. The 
days to leisure days is being cut down from 
6-to-1 to 5-to-2 unimpo} 
tant creatures like farmers and housewives 

The time has surely come when we ought to 
be looking at things the other way around. A 
place of business—-an office or a factory 
refuge, for the average man, from the horrors 
of home; from the washing of dishes, the 
screaming of infants, the roaring of radios and 
vacuum cleaners, 
domination of 


reports with approval 


resolution asking 


ratio of work 


except, of course, 101 


is a 


and from the increasing 


enfranchised wives and self 


expressive children. Better still, a man (or 
even a woman) is actually paid to go to this 
haven of rest where things are done in an or 
derly, methodical, predictable manner. 

“Holidays” are the days when a man has to 
forego both pay and peace, and the question 
naturally arises whether these should come 
intermittently or in bunches, We believe that 
the human male cannot stand prolonged ex- 
posure to the ordeal of the modern home, that 
two days at a time are plenty, and that an extra 
Monday on top of a hard week-end is more than 
he should be asked to put up with. (The limits of 
the human female’s ability to withstand 
prolonged sieges of domesticity have not yet, 
fortunately for the human race, been dis- 
covered.) 

So if there have to be national holidays—and 
the idea itself is clearly a barbarous relic—we 
think they should be in the very middle of the 
week—squeezed somewhere in between Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. And, while we are about 
it, we might as well think up new names for 
them. The French Revolutionists, who planned 
to make all things new, had the right idea. 
Amongst the many things that they planned 
to celebrate, in their new calendar, were some 
that would be appropriate today, such as 
Freedom of the World, Hatred of Tyrants, Tem- 
perance, Conjugal Fidelity, Filial Affection, 
Posterity and Felicity. 

But, whatever they may celebrate and when 
ever they come, the most important thing about 
national holidays is that they should be few 
and far between 


Purely Domestic 


PB OR= the Assembly of the United Nations 
) gathered in Paris people were wondering 
whether the U.S.S.R. would take advantage of 
this session to walk out of the organization, 
and the fact that Berlin is now on the agenda 
makes this quite possible, but during the first 
ten days of the meeting the only country that 
has talked about walking out is not the U.S.S.R. 
at all but a British Dominion South Africa. 
And the reason that South Africa gives is about 


-as bad a one as we can think of: that the U.N. 


is “interfering” in the purely domestic affairs 


of that country. 

The actual issues (South Africa’s treatment 
of its Indian population and its unwillingness 
to turn over Southwest Africa to U.N. trustee- 
ship) are not in themselves so important, al 
though if these are considered purely domestic 
affairs it will be pretty difficult for the U.N 
to find any international ones to talk 
about. More important is South Africa’s basic 
attitude that the U.N. has no business meddling 
in its affairs 


really 


History is full of one country interfering in 
the affairs of another. Usually it has been a 
big country, such as Germany or Russia, med 
dling 


in the affairs of a small country such 


as Czechoslovakia. Much of it has been bad: 
some of it has been good; and 
live in One World there 
stopping it 
But the [| 
before it, 


as long as we 


is certainly no way of 


‘ bie is 
.N LINE the 


provides a new 


Nations 
interfer 


ence, the method that all civilized communities 


League ol 
method ot 
use when one individual wants to interfere with 
another. This is the 

now 


method of law. We have 
some international principles, formally 
laid down and members of 
UN. it is: no that inter 
national affairs be dominated by the law of 
the jungle 

South 


accepted by the 


iongel necessary 


Atricans, and C 


anadians too, must ex 
pect interterence from the U.N., indeed they 
should welcome it. It is so much bette) than 
the sort of interference that we have all suf 


fered trom so much in the past 


SS 


JILTED 


AFTER one week of pleasure unalloyed 

Wherein l’Amour was quite the 
theme, 

Wherein the meaning of our every dream 

For years would have kept gainfully employed 

In ripe research the followers of Freud 

You threw me over for la vie intime 

With creatures who weat 


dominant 


pants, it’s true, but 
seem 


To me, at least anthropoid 


remotely 


But do not plume yourself, my dear, supposing 

My spirit has been irretrievably bent 

Tragedy is my middle name, for I 

Once reached a streetcar door, just at its clos 
ing 

And, rooted there in hurt bewilderment 

Was honked at by the cars that wanted by 


J.E. P 
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Ottawa 
View 
Narrower U.K. Trade Gap 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 





hay key sentence of the joint statement 
issued by Acting Prime Minister St. Laurent 
and Sir Stafford Cripps at the conclusion of 
their negotiations at Ottawa last week was un- 
doubtedly the following: 

“Discussions centred on the difficulty of the 
dollar-sterling balance of payments problem 
and the efforts which would be required on both 
Sides to help to narrow to manageable propor- 
tions the gap in the exchanges between the two 
countries.” 

This is a terse statement which speaks vol- 
umes, perhaps, to a few experts in international 
exchange. For the consumption of the general 
public of Canada, it leaves a good deal to be 
This seems to have been one of those 
times when it would have been useful for 
Mr. St. Laurent to call general press con 
ference with senior officials present so that 
further concrete particulars could be given out 
to the citizens of Canada. 

It is possible. of course, to dig up data which 
will give additional meaning to the phrase, 
“the difficulty of the dollar-sterling balance 
of payments problem,” a phrase, which, as it 
stands, does not seem to be of vital concern 
to Canada’s wheat growers, bacon producers, 
lumber exporters, miners of base metals, cheese 
producers and the like, though actually, of 
course, it is a menace which, if not solved, may 
bring hard times to wide sections of Canadian 
producers in the early future. What the loss 
of the British market can mean has already 
been illustrated by the problem of absorbing the 
apple surplus of Nova Scotia. Just now, the 
almost insatiable appetite of the United States 
economy for our surplus Canadian products, 
coupled with the grave shortages in Europe, 
in Latin America and Asia, so dominates the 
export scene as to cloud our awareness of the 
normally vital role Britain’s ability to buy Ca- 
nadian products plays in the national income 
and general welfare of Canada 


C 
It is prime 


desired 








stuff, of course, to repeat that 





OLD WOMAN'S CHOICE 


| LL have a house to die in, that I will! 
And floors to walk on when the blood runs 
slow, 
And walls to hide my failing, as the still 
Hard ice is arched above the hidden flow 
Of melting water. Harvest is the pledge 





To live the wit through; why die when toil 
Has iit 1 p¢ i the ldest season to the ge 
Of s} vith food for living from e soil? 
(That smae s of S} But, ol t LIVE 
And \ until the cro violet 
stands n st ot ids of wate} 
y t 
. tangled glitter to the ills, is vet 
Another p lise urgent as t 
Who w t ( June? I co 1 tp 
\ window vn C St es ( sn } 
Of sun or OV ( the lovely tang 
OT ill ince xed with se and lt 
To bre tt less cloister of a roo 
Perhaps, a st, I ive to find fault 
Witt y nite-f1 red wintei 
Vlust I groon 
Unwilling tience to accept the thru 
Of g tk ne se an old heart must? 
MARTHA BANNING THOMAS 


HUSH BETWEEN TWO STORMS 


- ONE twig reaks, disturbed by one 
wi 


4 


ray 


5 


if one hound, fearing silence too, should 
now 
his ' t é e rush ir 
And ( id and viess din 
Ma i VG THOMA 
NEGLECTED TREASURES 
| WITNESSED, wt 14 
The Palle SO [ 
Their white i ne y 
Coursing to Faerie B 
I saw the noble unrise-show 
Where all the colors blend 
Then at the sweet day’s end 
The arching afterglow : 
O'nights, Orion’s majesty 
And Cassiopeia’s grace 
Brought glory to the piace 
And woke the soul of me 
Now suddenly TIT re alize SUnCE piaytime ww for 
sook, 
These joys are in the City, if I had the sen 
to look ’ 
J.E.M 









“The Floodgate” by Canadian artist Homer Watson is in the National Gallery collec- 
tion. This year, 70 years alter he first exhibited, the late artist's home at Doon, 
Ontario, was used as a summer school for art students from all parts of Canada. 


Britain has, ever since Confederation, been 
either No. 1 or No. 2 among our external cus- 
tomers; that the persistent trade pattern has 
been for Britain to buy two or three times as 
much from Canada as Canada finds it con- 
venient to buy from Britain, that the “gap” in 
the exchanges was, before the war, no grave 
problem to a great trading nation like Britain, 
earning vast quantities of foreign exchange 
both by visibie and invisible items of trade, and 
able to convert at will surpluses of sterling into 
U.S. dollars and Canadian dollars, thus per- 
mitting the easy settlement of the adverse bal- 
ance with Canada 


Facing Bankruptcy 


Nor is it divulging any state secret to recall 
how the cost of the prosecution of the war and 
the disruption of the normal processes of world 
trade has so bedevilled Britain’s position vis-a- 
vis all her major world sources of supply that 
what was before the war a relatively routine 
matter of selling pounds and buying dollars in 
an ample market has been changed into a sit- 
uation so critical for Britain that unless she 
checks the drain on her foreign exchange, on 
U.S. dollars and the gold wherewithal to buy 
them, she faces national bankruptcy (in terms 
of her trading position with the world), and a 
resultant severe reduction in an already austere 
standard of living. 

The rate at which Britain has been falling 
behind recently in her exchanges with Canada 
can be readily measured by setting up the fig 
ures for our sales to Britain against our pur- 
chases from that country. For the complete 
picture it is necessary to take into account 
certain invisible items of trade, but so far as 
the U.K.-Canada position is concerned, it hap- 
pens that these increase further Britain's 


ficit 

In 1947, Canadian merchandise exports to 
the United Kingdom were valued at $750 mil!- 
i our merchandise imports from the United 
Kingdom amounted to $182 million; the gap 
in respect to this item was, accordingly, $568 
million, Britain's deficit with all the rest of 
the world arising out of visible trade (includ- 
ing Canada) was £438 million, according to 
the recently issued White Paper. Thus the 
trade transactions with Canada resulted in a 
very substantial proportion of the deficit 
pretty close to a third—which has lately been 
causing the British people such acute concern. 
It follows that any heroic effort to reduce that 
£438 million deficit in visible trade with the 
rest of the world involves some drastic narrow 
ing of the gap with Canada, as one of the 
countries chiefly responsible for her overall 
trading deficit. 





Three Alternatives 


This narrowing of the gap leaves only three 
alternatives: Britain must buy less from Can 
ada, Canada must buy more from Britain, 0i 
there must be a combination of both. 

The concise statement issued last week broad 
ly hinted at the steps which were in mind: 

The United Kingdom will make every effort 
to expand the volume of its exports to Canada 
so as to raise them materially above the pres- 
ent level. 

“It will no doubt be necessary to make some 
adjustments in United Kingdom import pro- 
grams of recent years, but both governments 
will do everything they can to avoid any sud 
den change in the pattern of trade between the 
two countries 


“The two governments are satisfied that, in 
spite of present difficulties, there is a prospect 
of a large continuing trade between the two 
countries and that Canadian raw materials and 
foodstuffs will continue to play a vital part in 
the recovery of the United Kingdom.” 

What this official language seems to be try- 
ing to say is that so far as possible the gap will 
be closed by increasing sales to Canada, that 
some switching of U.K. purchases from Canada 
to the sterling area will, even so, be inevitable, 
that Britain will try to make this switch to 
other suppliers as gradual and selective as pos- 
sible, and that the reductions will be least pain- 
ful concerning such things as wheat, bacon, 
cheese, lumber, and base metals. The choice 
of words “raw materials and foodstuffs” also 
strongly implies that we may as well give up 
hope of selling much in the way of processed 
or manufactured articles to Britain for a good 
long time. 


Upsurge in Imports? 


The happiest solution for Canadian exporters 
would, of course, be such an upsurge in our im- 
ports from Britain as to eliminate the gap en- 
tirely in this way, which would render it easy 
for Britain to go on buying Canadian products 
at the high level of 1947. This is almost cer- 
tainly a vain hope. There are too many stub- 
born obstacles. The long-term trend of our im- 
ports has been away from the United Kingdom 
and toward the United States for 80 years; 
neither tariffs nor sentiments have ever made 
more than a temporary dent in the persistent 
trend. In 1947 we purchased $182 million in 
merchandise from Britain, but $1,951 million 
from the United States, over ten times as 
much! 

Yet it would be defeatism to admit that Ca 
nadian purchases from Britain cannot be ma- 
terially expanded. The improvement since the 
first of January of this year is quite sensa- 
tional. In his Canadian Club address at Ottawa, 
Sir Stafford Cripps gave the following figures 
of volume, taking the 1938 trade as 100: 


1947 1948 
(6 mos. at 
annual rate) 


Cotton @O0GS ...5....% 50 75 
Woollen goods ....... 120 190 
Machinery ...... 120 150 
China and earthenware 110 140 
Cars (by number) .. 340 1365 


The improvement can be seen also from the 
Canadian trade figures. If the current trend 
carries through to the end of the year, our pur- 
chases, which last year were $182 million, will 
top the $300 million mark for 1948. This, if it 
comes off, will be the highest figure, in dollars, 
in history. Even after corrections are made for 
the present inflated prices, it still seems accu 
rate to say that imports from Britain are now 
running, in volume, at the highest level ever 
recorded. 

Even $300 million, however, will leave a very 
large “gap.” The maintenance of exports to 
sritain at present levels, of around $750 mil 
lion a year, can hardly be expected in the face 
of the imperative need of Britain to improve 
her balance of payments position. It is to the 
United States, presumably, that in view of our 
staggering purchases there we must look for 
additional export sales to make up for inevi 
table losses in the British market. 


Passing 
Show 


HIS business of having two rulers 
good points. The Russians don’t 
whether to start a war because Mr. Kir 
Europe, or whether to postpone it becai 
St. Laurent is on the job in Canada. 
. 

The Communists are said to be for 
baby-sitters’ union. It is certainly an 
tion in which the opportunities for the 
trination of youth are extensive and ter 


. 


Gandhi obeyed his inner voice, says a 


The trouble with inner voices is that pe 
Hitler have them too. 
. 

One reason why the word “crisis’’ is 
headlines so often is that it is so conve 
short. 

° 

It is claimed that the high cost of e: 
reducing drinking, which is better tha) 
high cost of drinking were reducing eat 


Motto For Juvenile Delinquents 


The world is so full of things, 
Big ones and small 

And we're kept so darn busy 
Destroying them all. 


° 
The United States has protested agai 
nationalization decrees of the Rumani: 
ernment. The Rumanian government 
pected to protest against the protests 
U.S. government, which can_ then 
against the protests of the Rumanian 
ment. 
° 
James Roosevelt wants to bombard 
tussia with propaganda leaflets. Pro} 
for what? Votes against Uncle Joe? 
° 
Psychiatrists charge that some of tl 
dren’s comic books produce nightmares. 
haps the old-time nursery-maid with hei 
stories will not be missed. 
7 
Viscount Samuel says that the arts h 
come frankly non-moral. In addition ti 
some of us think they have become 
non-art. 
° 
Lucy says that it will be nice to have 
Minister with a wife so one can criti 
dresses. 
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sus job of it. The parliament of Great 
which it seems to us has problems 
exceeding in magnitude and seriousness 
vith which any governing body in Can- 
faced, succeeded nevertheless in passing 
the last session a measure which is 
g short of a radical reform of the entire 
system of the nation. Some work, it is 
vas done towards this measure as far 
s 1931, when the government appointed 
irtmental Committee on Persistent Of- 
s; but for that matter some work was 
owards the reform of the Canadian penal 
1 when the Archambault Commission was 
ted in 1936. Both governments have had 
<cuse of war for not doing anything be- 
1939 and 1945; but the British parlia- 
has done something important in the 
juent three years. When will the Cana- 
jarliament find time to deal with a penal 
which is vastly more antiquated than 
itish has been for generations? 
of the changes enacted by this Act is 
1e power of the courts to order corporal 
iment is abolished. “The new code de- 
upon deprivation of liberty, and upon no 
expedient whatever.” It does everything 
ie to give the prison authorities a free 
0 concentrate upon making the best they 
the convict while he is in their charge 
work but work which will tend to 
the prisoner for an honest livelihood 
release—-is relied on as the chief curative 
ple. The whole measure’ obviously 
es a degree of humanitarianism, intelli- 
and experience in the officials who will 
out the Act, such as perhaps we could 
first hope for in Canada; yet surely this 
y is as competent to train its own people, 
iS aS good people to train, as the land 
which a good many of us came. 
Whole question of penal reform was 
i special impetus at Vancouver last week 
police chiefs from all Canada 
{a resolution urging sweeping changes in 
gislation regarding the habitual criminal. 
resent situation was described by Chief 
Campbell of Regina as “a farce.” 


across 


rmonicas and Mr. P. 


Ik UPON A TIME Mr. Petrillo said that 
rmonicas (Jet alone mere mouth organs) 
not musical instruments. As a _ result, 
nica players were not musicians and so 
suld not join his musicians’ union. 
armonica players took this lying down; 
tinued to play what we liked when we 
ind nobody told us what we should 01 
nt do. And when Mr. Petrillo said that 
ins should lay off making phonograph 
for a while we went right on making 


was obviously an intolerable situation. 
P. started to draw in just where he had 
blowing out just like any common 
wganist. Harmonicas have turned out 
nusical instruments after all. 
Mi. P. will not go the whole hog. “We 
xpect to take into the union everybody 
n play ‘Sweet Rosy O'Grady’,” 
ubtle dig at the Irish 
wn particular talent lies along the line 
gle Bells’. We certainly won't play it 
‘or our friends until we hear from Mr. P. 
all right with him. On the other hand 
ery nice to Know 
tT} 


he says, 


that one really is a 


im Control 


‘ther doubt the wisdom of the U.S. de 
nto take the question of atomic control 
ie floor of the General Assembly of the 
Nations 
inderstandable that the Americans want 
‘heir case across to the non-communist 
issembled in Paris; the Russians are, 
spreading the word that because the 
not willing to destroy all its atomic 
ight away it is, therefore, only looking 
lance to go to war and use them-—as if 
ians in Berlin had not already given a 
{ such chances. 
loubts about the proposal arise from the 
ind very natural change of opinion in 
ited States itself about how far that 


Should go towards giving up their own 
and handing it over to an international 


body. 
along with the Baruch plan, when it came out 


Far more Americans would have gone 


than would do so now. Under present condi- 
tions, in Berlin and elsewhere, it is doubtful 
whether the U.S. Congress would really be will 
ing to approve of international supervision and 
inspection of atomic developments. 

The Americans are a little too ready, from 
time to time, to put up a very bold front abroad 
on matters which are by no means settled 
at home, and this leads to all sorts of complica- 
tions and difficulties both for them and for 
their friends. 


Man Has Far to Go 


N AN’S recently acquired ability to watch, as 
. the birds or the angels might be supposed 
to watch, the changing shadows and colors of 
the surface of his land in the different lights 
of morning, noon and evening and the different 
crop-showings of spring and autumn has given 
him an entirely new source of knowledge about 
his remote ancestors—those who have left 
nothing but an artificial piling or levelling of 
the soil, with perhaps a few implements under 
neath it. Scores of ancient temples and forts 
have been discovered in Britain alone by aerial 
observation in the last twenty years, and the 
method of discovery and of interpretation has 
been fascinatingly set forth in ‘Prehistoric 
Britain” by Jacquetta and Christopher Hawkes 
(Oxford, $4.50). Implements of quite high 
artistic quality begin to occur in the remains 
of two or three centuries before the Christian 
era, and Englishmen and Scots may perhaps 
venture to hope that in time the vast superior 
ity claimed for the art of the early Irish may 
come to seem less convincing. 

But man is a very recent comer to this globe 
in comparison with more primitive forms of 
life, and in “The Corridor of Life’ (Clarke 
Irwin, $3.75) W. E. Swinton traces (largely by 
equally modern methods) the progress of liv- 
ing torms from the pre-Cambrian period two 
billion years ago. Science is almost as discern- 
ing about these as about primitive man, al 
though it has failed so far to develop a con- 
vincing reason why the Cambrian creatures 


were armored with shells and the pre-Cam- 
brian were not. Canadians can boast that a 
Canadian peak, Mount Wapta, has provided 


the most remarkable Known collection of re 
mains of mid-Cambrian life, with seaweeds. 
worms, sponges and primitive forms of many 
types which later became more complex. 

Perusal of such books as these is a great 
help towards reconciling us to the fact that 
man still has a long way to go before he is 
perfect. 


Efficient Consumers 


Wa it comes to running a fast, orderly, 

efficient meeting there is really nothing to 
beat a well-organized group of women. ‘The 
annual meeting of the Canadian Association of 
Consumers —- at least that part of it that we 
attended--went forward like clockwork, with 
Mrs. R. J. Marshall in the chair. And it was 
interesting to see how this group of leading 
women from all over Canada had, in the space 
of less than a year since they formed the C.AC., 
developed broad lines of common agreement 
and common action, 





Suggestions for the new year’s work were 
accepted from all parts of the country. Alberta 


and Nova Scotia wanted the Association to 
press for more vigorous enforcement of the 
aw against “tied sales,” (under which retailers 
are forced to take a certain amount of unwant- 
ed goods if they are to get any specially scarce 
goods from their suppliers). From P.E.I. came 
a request that the Film Board should make and 
distribute more films telling housewives about 
the things they buy in the stores — how these 
things are made and what to look out for when 
buying them. Montreal (where few people own 
their own homes) led the way in urging that 
rent controls should be kept for another year, 
but Saint John warned that the rental author 
ities would have to make increasing adjust 
ments in cases where rents have been fixed or 
frozen at unduly low levels. Winnipeg wanted 
better publicity about the remaining restric- 
tions on evictions. Saskatchewan wanted it 
made clear that the recently announced gov- 
ernment “wheat subsidy” was not a subsidy 
paid to the wheat growers but a subsidy paid 
to the millers. Toronto reported that the gov- 
ernment is setting up standards of perform 
ance in the manufacture of some sorts of cloth: 
ing but Ottawa was far from satisfied by a 
recent exhibition of the way shoes are made. 

One of the things that the C.A.C. has found 
out in its first year is that it does not have to 
take all its problems to the government for a 
solution. The women have made contacts with 
a number of associations of manufacturers or 
distributors and, in many cases, these contacts 
have helped both groups. The consumers learn 
the practical problems raised by some of their 
suggestions; the business associations learn 
ways of making their products or their services 
acceptable. This is a very healthy development 


National Holidays 


Ts Financial Post reports with approval 

that groups of business men are signing a 
resolution asking that all national holidays 
shall be on Mondays. ‘The present hit or miss 
system when Empire Day or Dominion Day 
may come in the middle of a week has really 
nothing to commend it.” The chief advantage 
of a Monday is that “added to the week-end 
the extra day gives a real break, and a chance 
to get away from routine, to the average work 
er and his family.” 

All this seems to us very 
times. There was a time when people really 
followed the commandment “six days shalt 
thou labor and do all that thou hast to do”, 
and then an extra day at the week-end was very 
welcome. But now, in these leisurely days, 
things are very different. For many people 
Saturday is now a whole holiday; if it isn’t they 
feel very ill-used, and they will make it so at 
the earliest opportunity. The ratio of work 
days to leisure days is being cut down from 
6-to-1 to 5-to-2- except, of course, for unimpo) 


much behind the 


tant creatures like farmers and housewlves. 
The time has surely come when we ought to 
be looking at things the other way around. A 
place of business—-an office or a factory—is a 
refuge, for the average man, from the horrors 
of home; from the washing of dishes, the 
screaming of infants, the roaring of radios and 
vacuum from the increasing 
domination of enfranchised wives and _ self 


cheaners, and 


expressive children. Better still, a man (or 
even a woman) is actually paid to go to this 
haven of rest where things are done in an or 
derly, methodical, predictable manner. 

“Holidays” are the days when a man has to 
forego both pay and peace, and the question 
naturally arises whether these should come 
intermittently or in bunches. We believe that 
the human male cannot stand prolonged ex- 
posure to the ordeal of the modern home, that 
two days at a time are plenty, and that an extra 
Monday on top of a hard week-end is more than 
he should be asked to put up with. (The limits of 
the human female’s ability to withstand 
prolonged sieges of domesticity have not yet, 
fortunately for the human 
covered.) 

So if there have to be national holidays—-and 
the idea itself is clearly a barbarous relic-—-we 
think they should be in the very middle of the 
week—squeezed somewhere in between Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. And, while we are about 
it, we might as well think up new names for 
them. The French Revolutionists, who planned 
to make all things new, had the right idea. 
Amongst the many things that they planned 
to celebrate, in their new calendar, were some 
that would be appropriate today, such as 
Freedom of the World, Hatred of Tyrants, Tem 
perance, Conjugal Fidelity, Filial Affection, 
Posterity and Felicity 


race, been dis- 


3ut, whatever they may celebrate and when 
ever they come, the most important thing about 
national holidays is that they should be few 
and far between 


Purely Domestic 


ore the Assembly of the United Nations 

gathered in Paris people were wondering 
whether the U.S.S.R. would take advantage of 
this session to walk out of the organization, 
and the fact that Berlin is now on the agenda 
makes this quite possible, but during the first 
ten days of the meeting the only country that 
has talked about walking out is not the U.S.S.R. 
at all but a British Dominion —South Africa. 
And the reason that South Africa gives is about 
as bad a one as we can think of: that the U.N. 
is “interfering” 
of that country. 


in the purely domestic affairs 


The actual issues (South Africa’s treatment 
of its Indian population and its unwillingness 
te turn over Southwest Africa to U.N. trustee- 
ship) are not in themselves so important, al 
though if these are considered purely domestic 
affairs it will be pretty difficult for the U.N 
to find any really international ones to talk 
about. More important: is South Africa’s basic 
attitude that the U.N 
in its affairs 


has no business meddling 
History is full of one country interfering in 
the affairs of another. Usually it has been a 
big country, such as Germany or Russia, med 
dling in the affairs of a small country such 
as Czechoslovakia. Much of it has been bad: 
some of it has been good; and as long as we 
live in One World th 
stopping it 

But the U.N.. like the League of 
before it, 
ence, the 


ere 18 Cert 


iinly no way of 
Nations 
provides a new method of interfer 


method that all civilized communities 


use when one individual wants to interfere with 


another. This is the method of law. We have 
now some international principles, formally 
laid down and accepted by the members ot 
U.N.; it is no longer necessary that inter 


national affairs he 
the jungle 
South Atricans, 


pect interference 


dominated by the law of 


and Canadians too 


from the U.N 


I Id le Tt 
snoulad welcome it It is s 


must ex 
indeed they 
oO much better than 
the sort of interference that we have 


sul 


fered trom so much in the past 


EI 


JILTED 


A TER one week of pleasure unalloved 
‘ Wherein l’Amo: 
theme 

Wherein the meaning of our every dream 

For years would have kept gainfully employed 
In ripe research the followers of Freud ’ 
You threw me over for la vie intime 

With creatures who wea 


Was quite the dominant 


pants, it’s true, but 
seem 

To me, at least, remotely anthropoid 

But do not plume yourself, my dear, supposing 

My spirit has been irretrievably bent 

Tragedy is my middle name, for I 

Onee reached a streetcar door, just at its clos 
ing 

And, rooted there in hurt bewilderment, 


Was honked at by the cars that wanted by 
J; S. P. 















must be re-established. 


The moral and political leadership of the world by Western Europe 


Western Europe. the United States, the British 


our civilization is to endure. 

















Gilbert Murray is one of Britain's oreatest classical scholars. 


Commonw ealth. together can save themselves and the world by reallirm- 
ing the cultural unity of the west. 


Gilbert Murray lists the essential 


elements in the Western European tradition that must be preserved il 


Born in 


Australia. he was for thirtv vears Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford. 
He is the author of a number of books on international politics, and he 


Aes was twice President of the League of Nations Union in Britain. In 
enh! { 1941 he was awarded the Order of Merit. one of Britain's highest honors. 
Zz His assessment of the need for a reintegration of the culture of the 
i western world comes at a time when statesmen are trying to build the 
es concrete structures to unite western peoples—European Union and a 
$e North Atlantic Pact. 
iy 
ee oe 7 vest \ Caesi tion, no feuds, no torture. It did its 
Aye. > might ve stood against the werk of “protecting the poor” and 
vorld, now s here Shake preventing gross oppression. 
p) speare’s W s on mind Such qualities as these did net al- 
aS in thinking sent position of Ways inspire affection; sometimes 
a Europe, s 10se parts of they seemed strange and inhuman; 
toed such as Germany | 1, Italy, and but they did inspire respect and made 
Wy even France, ive re ce great multitudes, not previously ac- 
: turles, rep iropea iviliza customed to freedom, acquiesce con 
e tion. To continu quotation would tentedly in foreign rule. Justice and 
es be going to the “word.” th stability are what all human societies 
* mere es 1ority of Eu want, and what many are not able to 
ye repe in tl is clearly t wha provide for themselves. In antiquity 
teak it was. And fault is Europe's own the world got them from Rome, in 
hy" The first ed was the de modern times from Western Europe. 
= eat of Russia bv 1904-5. B What element of unity was there 
\ the fatal bli 914. whe in these Western European nations? 
ch the leadir ff Eurove s Certainly not unity of race or of polit- 
i Mamnasloos = eke ical constitution; not unity in any 
; the } Ke Ka special peacefulness of disposition 
oN armies s sland the historian H. A. L. Fisher has de 
; nothe an ‘th th scribed them as “a collection of highly 
sre coatie 4 icenencd pugnacious mongrels”. What makes 
eek 7 . : a at their unity is a great and far-reach- 
Be sal : sal ing common tradition derived for 
7 chedtial i: sudden. aml. din the most part, not from their own 
. aod : hac dale Nordie or Slavie or Iberian ancestors, 
“4 Cae - na ut from the teaching of three great 
rin! ; : ; : : Sia cities, Athens, Rome and Jerusalem. 
et ee te ee rn a eee It is these which made and preserved 
; > Se the Christian religion and the civili 
are S S wome ryt} 1 th \ j 
b af a zation that went with it 
nS it a Ss Most Obvious Debt 
x #3 e sy. Fo The debt to Rome is the most obvl- 
Sg C Was ; i é Ar tna us Rome gave Europe for some 
he wrecked EF s H oe centuries peace, unity and the rule of 
0} stall tn iw. When the economic and military 
ni St ‘i rea U ength of Rome passed away and 
Eu é le ~Bolshevi he empire fell, there still remained 
revolu 1% Nazi rev ie Bishop of Rome with the magic 
jected t the Roman name and Roman cul 
‘ ' Chris ne 1 still clinging about him and 
nie! he S E yout his provincial subordinates. 
a 2 peat ~ As | The conquering barbarian chiefs, who 
Afric t t rhe oral ll the military power, knew 
Christ own ignorance and their in- 
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ibility to govern a peaceful state. For 
toman advisers. 
Rome, no longer an empire, was a 
1 law. Later 
‘h tradition split, but it still 
remained Christian. The law was in 
iltered, - especially by 
but in the main 
*mained a common European posses- 
i safe-guard of individual free- 
Christianity and the rule of 
law are the two most obvious charac- 
teristics of Europe and the West. 

But third element 
Western civilization equally charac 
and important. It is the ele- 
of intellectual and artistic vital 
Which has, especially the 
Renaissance, raised Europe and those 
peoples of the new world who share 
its tradition to a level definitely high 
er than that of the average of man- 
If one tries to think of the great 
and artists. of the leading 
scientists, discoverers, 
poets, musicians of the world; equally 
f one thinks of the practical reform 
ers and statesmen and economists; an 
overwhelming proportion of 
names belong to this Western or 


relied on 


i 


id a system of 


some ( 


Nordic 


iSeS 


influences, 


Sion, 


there is a in 
eristic 


ment 


ity since 


vriters 


lilosopher S, 





rittert. 
ALLOTLY 


the 


Christian tradition, and a very large 
proportion come actually from 
Europe itself and from those very 
untries which are now reduced to 
xtre weakness by the two world 
These characteristics of the tradi 
tion are essentially Greek. The reli 
rion of Europe is fundamentally 
based on the New Testament, a small 
Greek book, or collection of books, 


known to most of Europe by means of 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Western Europe Gave Moral Lead 
To World; It Must Be Rebuilt 


By GILBERT MURRAY 





a Latin translation. It was accom- 
panied by a great traditional Hebrew 
book, contributing perhaps not much 
to religious philosophy but emphasiz- 
ing the importance of monotheism 
and of chastity. The philosophy of 
religion in the early Church sought 
light chiefly from the followers of 
Plato; after Aquinas it was based on 
Aristotle. 

After the Renaissance, when a wid- 
er range of Greek literature was 
thrown open, the spirit of free scien- 
tific inquiry was re-awakened, includ- 
ing the pursuit of truth by argument 
and discussion, and a much livelier de- 
votion to beauty in its various forms 
of art, of music, and of letters. To 
this traditional substructure has been 
added the great scientific and social 
movement of the modern world, the 
immense wave of emancipation, en- 
lightenment, and humanity in the 
nineteenth century, which swept over 
all the peoples of Western Europe and 
even washed strongly against the 
shores of Russia. 


Preserved Until 1914 


The supremacy of law, not of arbi- 
trary force; the general abandonment 
of superstition and persecution; the 
search for progress by unhampered 
inquiry and controversy; the develop- 
ment of man’s powers by free pursuit 
of truth and beauty; the humaniza- 
tion of our penal codes and our whole 
social legislation; these are what we 
received from our great tradition and 
were preserving well till “the lamps 
began to go out” in 1914. 

The West is said to be over-mechan- 
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ized; but after all it has also been 
educated by its machines. It has 
learnt to organize; learnt that it is no 
good to kick or beat a machine which 
goes wrong; the only thing is to find 
out what is wrong and correct it. 

Of course it would be easy to say 
that it is merely by practical sense 
and economic organization that the 
Western or Christian nations have at- 
tained their high success, but that 


would be to forget Shakespeare, R, § 
cine and Goethe; to forget Descarte, 
and Kant and Einstein, Beethoven ap, 
Mozart, Raphael and Rembranct, {) 
forget even St. Francis and the grea; 
philanthropists. The “Christian eiy 
ilization” of the West is a very splep, 
did achievement of the soul of ma; 
in his long pilgrimage towards “thp 
good life’. It must not be allowe; I 
to weaken or die. I 
















































The risk of disaster caused by faulty, , 
dangerous power plant equipment and 
boilers, can be greatly lessened. We are \ 
doing it constantly on equipment of our 7 


clients .. . by means of a staff of experts 
trained to spot dangerous conditions 
before disaster occurs. 


It is greatly to our advantage to keep a 
accidents from occurring to objects we yee 
insure. So our trained staff inspects the 7 


objects periodically, and it is also avail- 
able to help the policyholder in time of 
emergency. 


Ask your broker or agent for details. 


aCe Cee ots Teatro 
Insurance Co. of Canada 


350 Bay Street, 
Ont 


806 The Bank of Nova 


Scotia Bldg enna th Toronto, 
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R.M.C. Has Gone Modern, 


Wears [Three Uniforms 


By FRANK FLAHERTY 


Roval Military College will no 
lonver occupy a monopoly in 
Cacada’s officer training, for — 
by cext vear there will be 3,500 
off ers in training in the uni- 
ver_ities while R.M.C. at King- 
stor and Royal Roads at Vic- 
tor» will have only 380. Never- 
the'ess R.M.C.’s place in the 
de}. ace training program of the 
Dormsinion has been made more 
sienilicant than ever belore. No 
lonver will it be an exclusively 
ane. training institution lor a 
lew select cadets but a tri-ser- 
vice school for the army, air 
force and navy. 


lH recent re-opening of Royal 
| Military College at Kingston 
mar} completion of an important 
chanve in Canada’s system of educa- 
tion for service in the armed forces. 

The new R.M.C. will be the same as 
the old in external appearances and 
largely the same in methods of teach- 
ing and internal management. But it 
will be different in that it will form 
only a part, not the whole, of the 
country’s professional military train- 
ing system, in that it will be more 
closely integrated into the general 
system of higher education and more 
closely linked with the work-a-day ac- 
tivities of the army, the navy and the 

pair force. 

In important respects the changes 
ive experimental. Their ultimate ef- 
fect cannot be judged at this stage. 
For generations prior to the recent 
war this ancient college, despite its 
small enrolment of 200 and its smail 
annua! output of something less than 
30 graduates, filled a definite nicne 
in the national life, exerted an influ- 
ence on national thinking. The new 
niche will be different. The manner 
in which the influence is exercised in 
Pthe future is likely to be different. 

Superficially the important change 
nthe college is that it is no longer 
just a school for army officers. It is 
i triservice college which aims spe 
cifically at turning out officers for 
pthe army, the navy and the air force. 
That change, while it represents a 
somewhat bolder move towards inte- 
gration of the services on the part ot 
the department of national defence 
than has been attempted elsewhere, 
ls probably of less consequence than 
Pthe changed role of the college in 

n to the forces. 


relat 


Modelled on the British 


Fy its opening in 1876 Royal 
Milit' + y College has taken in each 
yea group of selected cadets, put 


them n uniform, drilled and taught 
then. Modelled on the institutions 
Whic provided the officers for the 
Brit Army it aimed at making 
soun. men into officers and gentle- 
men. it placed high emphasis on 
‘ports and physical fitness, insisted 
pon rtness in dress and bearing, 
inculc ted a sound, general education 
Which ‘itted the boys for commissions 
Ir rmy, for further education in 


Nive sities, or for professional and 
usin’ ss life in the civilian world. 
The csdets led a sheltered life. Their 
‘chao, term ran for 10 months of the 


yea Vhen they left the college 
during the term, their dis- 


inet uniforms marked them as 
pers apart. 


stipes Siishoaseleinieainceibaiil 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
FOR A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
ORGANIZATION 


“ONceried with international educa- 


tonal activities. Applicant must be a 
“Miversity graduate preferably with post 
Lraduate standing and administrative 
ae nce. Applicant must be free to 
ae ae Europe and Canada and able 


| address university groups, service 
4 mh tc. Applications stating qualifi- 
y should os detail and salary required 
var « sent immediately to Box H, 
ore ouse, University of Toronto. 


By and large the successful gra- 
duates emerged as competent young 
men, strongly indoctrinated with the 
traditional notions of the British of- 
ficer class. They filled most of the 
vacancies in the small officer cadre 
of Canada’s permanent force, a good 
number went abroad to take commis- 
sions in the British army and the 
greater number entered civilian life 
from which sphere they promptly ral- 
lied to the colors when war broke out 
in 1914 and in 1939. 

The new Royal Military College is 
not Canada’s only military college. It 
is one of two tri-service colleges and 
the two (Royal Roads, near Victoria, 
is the other) form but a part of thi 
new scheme of officer training and 
officer recruitment. Through the offi- 
cer training corps units of the army 
and their naval and air force counter 
parts in the universities, the services 
seek to equip a lot of university stu- 
dents with the training needed fo: 
officers. Defence Minister Brooke 
Claxton says that by next year there 
will be 3,500 officers in training in 
the universities and the two service 
colleges and of these only about 38) 
will be in the service colleges. 


No More lonopoly 


Royal Military College will no long 
er occupy a monopoly in the field of 
efficer training. Neither will its stu- 
dents lead the isolated life of pre-war 
days because for four months of the 
year they will go to camp or to sea 
or to air stations for intensive mili- 
tery training along with the cadets 
from the universities. The govern- 
ment is going seriously about the 
business of building up a body ot 
potential officers for the enlarged 
active and reserve forces and as a 
stake for the big forces that will be 
needed in another national emer 
gency. 

In order to get that it is going to 
pay. In effect it is going to provide 
lucrative summer jobs for the uni- 
versity students who enrol for offi- 
cer training and for the students of 
the service colleges. They will be paid 
at the rate of second lieutenants fo1 
their camp training which runs from 
May to August. The postwar R.M.C. 
cadet therefore will start his college 
course at the end of September and 
remains at R.M.C. until the first of 
May, then doffs his cadet uniform 
and the uniform of his chosen service 
until the end of August. His college 
course instead of being a mixture of 
the practical and academic is a 
straight academic course, geared to 
service ideas of what an academic 
course should be. 

The four-month service training 
will be geared much more directly to 
the practical than any training the 
pre-war R.M.C. cadet received. Along 
with the university cadets who will 
cutnumber him several times over he 
will serve in naval, military or air es- 
tablishments, according to his choice 
of service and corps. The army cadet, 
tor instance, who elects the artillery 
will go to an artillery camp. He will 
operate guns and fire live shells, be 
organized in a battery, work with 
troops, and become an actual part of 
the artillery in training 


Why Service Colleges? 


Granted that an officer needs an 
education of university calibre and 
considering the arrangements made 
for making summer service training 
attractive to the men receiving that 
type of education in civilian colleges, 
the question arises as to why the 
need for special service colleges op 
erated by the federal government at 
considerable expense. Why should 
toyal’ Military College be re-opened 
to give a relatively small proportion 
of the potential officer group aca 
demic courses under service auspices ? 

That question was debated long 
and earnestly before the government 
decided to re-open the college. The 
answer eventually arrived at appears 
to be that there is still a need for a 
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straight service college. For one thing 
it is not easy to get the engineering 
students at university to join the offi- 
cer training units. Arts students are 
glad to join. The services need tech- 
nically trained people for the techni- 
cal branches. Another angle was the 
belief that the universities would not 
provide enough students for the offi- 
cer training units. The really deter- 
mining motive, however, is that the 
Department of National Defence 
wants to have a group of young men 
educated to its own specifications, in- 
doctrinated in the way the traditional 
fighting man has always been indoc- 
trinated. 

The newly revised academic course 
at R.M.C. is intended to be the equiv 
alent in content of a four-year uni- 
versity course. The universities have 
agreed to grant degrees in engineer- 
ing to R.M.C. graduates who take one 
more year at the universities. There 
is no arrangement about arts degrees 
but the framers of the course say it 
is the equal of the normal arts course 
which at a university ends in a bache- 
lor’s degree. 


From the Service Angle 


But, from the viewpoint of the ser- 
vice, it is a lot better because all the 
subjects are taught from the _ sei- 
vice angle. Indoctrination proceeds 
throughout in the teaching of aca- 
demic subjects. For instance, lectures 
in economics run three years. An 
economics course at a university is 
useful to a future officer, so they 
say, but at Royal Military College, 
economics will be he ndled to better 
advantage. The first year it will be 
economic geography in which the 
strategic implications of the distribu- 
tion of the world’s resources will be 
pointed up. The next year the course 
will be on the principles of economics 
but in the third year it will be a 
ccurse in economic warfare. 

French, which will be compulsory, 
will be taught differently. There is 
more emphasis on conversation, to 
enable an officer to talk with his 
French-speaking fellows, iess on 
French literature. A French military 
vocabulary is imparted The student 
gets the French words and expres 
sions he will have to know in the 
service, words and expressions he 
would not learn in a college French 
course. 

There are no optional bypaths 
Which can lead a student into studies 
ot lesser importance from the point 
of making him the kind of fellow the 
services want and who, incidentally, 
they believe, will be a sound citizen. 
French and English are both rated 
important because of the bilingual 
character of the Canadian forces and 
the necessity of an officer being able 
tc communicate his thoughts accur- 
ately in speech and writing. Hence 
both French and English are compul- 
sory. The only option comes at the 
end of the second year for the four 
year course when a student elects for 
the technical branches of the services 
and takes a specialized engineering 
course or the non-technical and con 
tinues with a general course 


Innovation 


The training of officers for ail 
three services together is a Canadian 
innovation but in line with modern 
military thinking. Combined opera 
tions of the three services under a 
single command made possible the 
victory in the recent war. In such 
operations not only senior officers 
but officers at all levels in the army, 
the navy and the air force have to 
work together. The basic educational 
essentials for competence in the serv 
ices are the same, a solid, general 
education with emphasis on the his 
tory of warfare, the economics ot 
war and the traditions of service to 
the nation. 

Some reforming theorists are even 
ready to go so far as to put all armed 
forces into one uniform and abolish 
the historic distinctions between the 
men who fight on land, sea and in 
the air. Tradition is too strong to 
allow that idea to get any serious 
consideration but in the United King 
dom, and the U.S. as well as in Can 
ada official defence policy has been 
to coordinate the three as much as 
possible, eliminate duplicating fune 
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buy TERM 
INSURANCE? 


As a general rule term insurance is bought only 
when a man assumes some special financial obli- 
gation of a temporary nature, and wants additional 
protection for his estate during that period or 
requires protection when financially unable at the 
moment to buy ordinary savings-insurance. 


Term insurance pays only in the event of your 
death within the limited term of the policy — just 
as a fire insurance policy pays only in the actual 
event of fire. 


A Mutual Life of Canada representative will be 
pleased to show you how this kind of insurance 
can be fitted to your present plans if there is a 
need for it. 


Everyone’s insurance needs are different, and per- 
sonal consultation with an experienced adviser is 
the only way to arrange a satisfactory plan. The 
Mutual Life representative has been trained to 
help you work out the type of insurance best suited 
to your needs. Call him today and arrange an 
interview. 
Low cost life insurance 
since 1869 
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break down the _ historic in Canada one of the 

Neither in the U.S. no 
in Britain has the tri-service coliege on terms of intimacy 
and in starting them from the beginning of their training 











vet the future officers of the services 
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Assurance Of Dewey's Election 


Making A Colorless Campaign 


By JAY MILLER 


Washington 

S TRAINS of the Presidential can 
; ‘saded homeward after 
foray into the hust 
[Truman appeared to 
departing promise 
In contrast, Gov 

came through 
Democratic 
ind conducted his oratory 
on the same lofty plane as the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Although a major poll shows the 
cratic nominee gaining slightly, 

opinion is that M1 


“ didates he 
the first 


s, President 


major 
ing 
have 
to “give ’em hell.” 

ernor Tom Dewey 


fulfilied nis 






witnout mentioning fils 


opponent 
Vv} rit i 


Dem 


Truman 





idd to his stature with his 
x, old-time verbal onslaught 
he “reactionary G.O.P.” and 
its maste} Wall Street.” Mr. Tru- 
man apparently overlooked the fact 


etary Forrestall is 


I Defence Sect 
entirely a product of Wall Street and 


regarded in all quarters as an eml- 
iently abl administration man in 
charge of national defence problems 

Ir. Truman has been accused of 
using a 1 iign of fear” in these 
speeches. In his opening address, he 


warned that a Republican victory 


would bring on an “economic bust” 
following a short-lived boom. He also 
charged that elected, the G.O.P. 


enact “laws to destroy the 
earning power 


would 


powers, prestige ind 


of labor” and be the “difference be 
tween having a job two years from 
now or not 
Aboard Those Trains 
A most telling statistic on the cam 
paign tours is the fact that only 30 
to 40 press, radio and newsreel peo 
ple were abi 1 the Truman train, as 
com ed wit 100 on the Dewey 
specia I used to be just the op 
posite when the Democratic Party 
was lding tne ‘est Yet, the Dewey 
aign iin lacked the color of 





His is not 


ner favored candidates. 





the type of personality to attract the 
yrillian serewballs who occasionally 
popped up in the Roosevelt retinue 
The Dewey campaign seems to have 
been planned down to the smallest 
let the efficiency and smooth 


+ 


1¢ 
ss of the operation has not enliven 








d( S tourage 
ss any flavor of ex- 
YY yntest is the belief of 
mMmoOst € pie, tnat barring a miracle, 
he irs le ion is certain 
Go" ewe IS Sa to have su¢ 
I over the champlor 
F.D.R. He is letting 
Ima le “The I 
in ell W K OY 1¢ 
1e¢ 
ATY corr 
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plaints from the Truman train that 


the President’s attacks elicited few 
answers from Mr. Dewey. That was 
the Republican plaint in 1936, 1940 
and 1940 against Roosevelt, but he 


kept to his lofty tower, and only to- 
ward the end of his long tenure, in 
1940 and 1944, did he condescend to 
notice his rivals. That was only when 
he smelled danger, and it is said that 


Governor Dewey will not likely 
change his role unless there is 


trouble. He demonstrated that he 
can, if necessary, charge right into 
battle when he flattened Harold Stas 
sen in the Oregon primary. 


Mr. Dewey holds to such subjects 
as the need of a house-cleaning in 
Washington, reduced government 
spending, peace in the world, and 


clearing out Communism. He always 
promises competent administration of 
the federal government. He contends 
there is “too much loose and sloppy 
budgetting, too little business man- 
agement, and too much plain waste 
in Washington.” He claims there are 
too many federal jobs and a “bloated 
and top-heavy bureaucracy.” 

Mr. Truman is campaigning stren- 
uously for the simple reason that he 
thinks he has a chance of winning the 
election. He exudes confidence, at 
press conferences in D.C., and on the 
road. Crowds that hear him are 
polite but not enthusiastic. They 
seem to like Mr. Truman and his 
homey way. They did not respond to 
his name-calling attacks on the 
G.O.P., but listeners paid close atten- 
tion when he stressed the need for 
getting out and voting Democratic 
this fall “to keep the country from 
going to the dogs.” 

Truman critics charge that he has 
been trying to sell himself as the “‘in- 
dispensable man.” They contend 
that he has given “a perfect picture 
of indispensability.” According to 
Gould Lincoln, columnist. whose writ- 
ings are liked by the G.O.P., “he was 
unable to get along with a strongly 


Democratic Congress—which he in- 
herited from the late Franklin D. 


2oosevelt—-and he has not been able 
to get along with the Republican Con- 
which the people. in disgust 
sent to Washington in 1946.” 


gress, 


For the Farm Vote 


Mr. Dewey astutely took the wind 
out of some of his opponent's mid- 
west charges made to curry that im- 
portant farm vote. He promptly af- 
firmed that he was in favor of farm 
price subsidies, after Mr. Truman had 
said the G.O.P. would throw them 
yverboard. Mr. Dewey quickly de- 
clared that he would support recla- 
mation and water power projects, 
when it was intimated, he would give 
the country to the private powe1 
lobby. 

The 
nave 
tnell 


lace is 


other candidates on the road 
been stirring up interest on 
own accounts. Henry A. Wal- 
drawing less fire from the 
G.O.P. for his new Third Progressive 
Party, probably because he is direct- 
ing a lot of criticism at President 
Truman and the Democrats. Gove} 
nor Thurmond of South Carolina, the 
Dixiecrat candidate for President, 
and the Democratic vice-presidential 
nominee 3arkley of Ken- 
tucky, have been speech-making. Gov 
ernor Dewey's team-mate, Governol 
Warren of California, has been 
getting his quota of headlines. 
Students of U.S. political history 
say that the “appeal to fear” tactics 
of President Truman are not likely 
to boost his stock, despite his Gallup 
poll gains. In 1932, President Hoove1 
warned that “grass would grow in 
the streets if the Democrats with 
their unsound economic policies come 
to power, but the voters preferred the 
words of F.D.R. at his inaugural 


Senator 


also 


The only thing we have to fear is 
fear itself 
As early as the third presidential 


election 


many appeals to fear had 
been made. Jefferson was a Deist and 
Federalist politicians, preachers, edu 
and new editors 


cationist pape! 
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warned that his election would mean 
the closing of churches and installa- 
tion of atheism. President Timothy 
Dwight of Yale College said a Jeffer- 
son victory would see “our wives and 
daughters the victims of legal prosti- 
tution, soberly dishonored, speciously 
polluted—the loathing of God and 
man—the concubines of the ‘Illumin- 
ati.’ Jeffersonians warned that John 
Adams was under the thumb of Alex- 
ander Hamilton who wanted a mon- 
archy, and of New England clergy, 
who wanted Congregationalism made 
the state religion. In 1796, Adams de- 
feated Jefferson by 3 electoral votes; 
four years later, Jefferson defeated 
Adams by 8 votes. 

In 1886, some factories posted no- 
tices: “If Byran wins on Tuesday, we 
shut down on Wednesday.” In 1936, 
a Republican newspaper carried a 











daily pre-election story announcing: 
“Only 16, (15, 14, ete.) more days to 
save the American Way of Life.’ But 
46 states found the New Deal was 
acceptable at that time. 

Mr. Truman is probably hoping for 
a repetition of that phenomenon. 


INFLATION 


WHat, would you spurn your lov- 
ing wife 

And act the gay deceiver? 

Before you seek another life, 

And make your plans to leave her 


Consider, you will have to pay 
A price beyond conceiving, 
For alimony shows to-day 
The rising cost of leaving. 
STEPHEN MALLORY 
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How do you know you can’t write? 





Havt YOU EVER TRIED? Have you ever attempted even the 
least bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, waiting for 
the day to come when you will awaken all of a sudden to the dis- 
covery, “I am a writet 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you probably vever 
will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. Engineers must be drafts- 
men. We all know that, in our time, the egg does come before the 
chicken 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) has 
been writing for some time. That is why so many authors and writers 
spring up out of the newspaper business. The day-to-day necessity 
of writing—of gathering material about which to write—develops 
their talent, their insight, their background and their confidence as 
nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing 
instruction on journalism—continuous writing—the training that has 
produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


NOTICE TO Newspaper Institute training 1s based 
CANADIANS on the New York Copy Desk Method 


It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. Week by 
week you receive actual assignments, just 
as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
individually corrected and constructively 
criticized. Thoroughly experienced, prac- 
tical, active writers are responsible for 
this instruction. Under such sympathetic 
guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy someone 


Institute's 
Canada 


Newspaper 
operations in 





else's 





writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
you own distinctive, self-flavored style 
undergoing an experience that has a thrill 
to it and which at the same time develops 
in you the power to make your feelings 
articulate. 

Many people who should be writing be- 
come awestruck by fabulous stories about 
millionaire authors and, therefore, give 
little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or 
more that can be earned for material that 
takes little time to write—stories, articles 
on business, hobbies, travels, sports, news 
items, local and club activities, etc. - 
things that can easily be turned out in 
leisure hours, and often on the impulse 


of the moment. 
A chance to test yourself FREE ! 
Our unique Writing Aptitude 


imagination, etc. 
the coupon today and see what our editors say. 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. (F 
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Test tells whether you possess the fu 
ualities mecessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramat 
You'll enjoy taking this test 
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It's no trial and error affair when 
your sales message appears in the pages of the 
*Canadian Home Journal. C.H.J. has been a tried 
and trusted friend in Canadian homes for over 
forty-four years—it's the SAFE way to command 
the attention of Canadian women. 
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Appeasement Will Not Work, 
Soviet Respects Only Force 
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the Politbureau, and, indeed, his first 
important act was the Molotov-Rib- 
bentrop pact. 

Since then he has travelled consid- 
erably, but has learnt nothing about 
the countries he has visited, circul- 
ating only among officials, never in 


with the Politbureau. 
contrary. 

The Politbureau tends to regard as 
suspect any whose political ortho- 
doxy might, even unconsciously, have 
become tarnished by contact with the 
outside world. 


Rather the 





War is not excluded, but naturally 
the Kremlin would prefer to achieve 
its end through infiltration and sub- 
versive propaganda and the disrup- 
tion of its opponents. 

I have always held that war can 
be avoided by showing on our side 





‘ ae < society, still less among the common Except for Rokossovsky, command- a firm and united front. It is not 

iby SIR PAUL DUKES, K.B.E. people with whom he has no natural ing the western armies, and Soko- toc late even now, though we have 

b1 ; sympathy. lovsky in Berlin, the other marshals lost many positions through a mis- 
The ultimate Soviet goal is still an English woman and possessing a He carries his “iron curtain” with whose names were household words — taken policy of appeasement. 

the spread of Communism facility for making friends even him wherever he goes, protecting three years ago now wait in the One thing and one only is respect- 


among those of opposed views. 
Molotov, on the contrary, when he 
succeeded Litvinov, had never been 
outside Russia in his life, knew no 
other language, and had never han- 
died foreign affairs. 
British He could, therefore, be counted 
upon to be a more obedient tool of 


him from the Western democratic in- 
fluences which are abhorrent to him. 

His deputy, the vituperative ex- 
bublic prosecutor Vishinsky, is his 
senior by seven years. He is a more 
travelled man, with some knowledge 
of languages, but these are not neces- 
sary qualifications to carry weight 


background, keeping their buttons 
polished for the world revolutionary 

Der Tag.” 

For the ultimate Soviet goal is still 
the spread of Communism through- 
out the world, whatever may be said 
about temporary accommodations 
with the West. 


thronvhout the world. The Rus- 
sian understand and respect 
only force; a policy of appease- 
men will not succeed. 

S» argues Sir Paul Dukes, 
K.B.E.. once Chief of 
Intelligence in’ Moscow. He 
outlines in this article the char- ° 
acters of the men who may fol- 
low Stalin. 


ed by the Soviet, namely, force. 

Convince them not only that we 
are strong, but that we are prepared 
to use that strength, and they will 
come to terms, as they did after the 
First World War once they fully 
realized that their immediate hopes 
were vain. 











Lond 
OW powerful and how popular is 
Stulin? 
Fro time to time he expresses 
readiness to cooperate with the West- 


yn Powers, but on each occasion, and 
within a few days, Molotov as For- 
’ ion Minister, Vishinsky as his dep 
a vty, Cromyko in the Security Coun- 
aj, ov Sekolovsky at Berlin, have 





ME yeated some new obstruction and " 
= sgopted an attitude diametrically op- 
ies. MEposed to the hoped-for compromise. .; 
: co - This suggests either that Stalin 
Now was deliberately throwing dust in ‘ 
‘arity, fag cur eyes, or, alternatively, two trends 
2 Bvithin the Politbureau, one favoring ‘ 
Radio Ma temporary accommodation with the 
nite West, the other—-for the moment in 
hice it BBthe ascendancy —the exploitation of 
om Russia’s prestige to pursue a more 





aggressive policy. 
Of Stalin’s personal predominance 
there is no dcubt, but he is not om- 
ipotent, as Was shown in the 
f the Russian wives. 

When appealed to personally for 
their liberation, he later renlied 
perhaps truly -that he had been un- 
ble to overcome the opposition of 
the Supreme Soviet. 

Of his popularity we should 
speak in more measured tei 


case 


TMERGERCY 


eeeenennenen 


also 
‘ms than 


hitherto customary. Though univers- 

vem Mealy acknowledged as Leader, the 

ovations and demonstrations in his 

ee re all engineered from above 
lutifully executed to order. 





And there is one corner of the Sov- 

let Union where his name is known 

t) be held in execration. It is in his 

native Georgia, where he is. still 

called by his real name of Djug- 2 - : “IE CE IS 1 

lashvil 1. IF YOU HAPPEN TO BE a fireman, doctor, 2. EMERGENCIES — LIKE RUSHING to the 


tow-car driver—anyone who drives in emergencies— 
you probably use “Prestone” brand anti-freeze. 
ee Emergency drivers don’t risk freeze-ups—with 
His compatriots, except those eee » Prestone” anti-freeze, they're safe and they know it! 


hospital in zero weather—can happen to any driver! 
It pays to play it safe. One shot of “Prestone” brand 
anti-freeze keeps your car safe from freeze-ups all 
winter! 


Stalin's Brutality 


laced in 


power by Moscow, have 
Beever ‘orgotten or forgiven the ex- 
leme orutality with which he sup- yb 
esse) their anti-Soviet rising over CES a CG 
ent) vears ago. 





is approaching 70, and there 
‘pie valent rumor that in the near 


NOUN 


NO RUST POT GUE 


uture @ may divest himself of his 

€spor ilities as Premier and Min- 

Stel Defence. He would retain IKE ce: NO FOAM S071, 
ny 1 all-important General-Secre- 

Arys! of the Party, which he has t ZE 

Held sj 1922 and through which he NO FR E =. 

Sa vs controlled the administra- “==> 
+ e most likely to succeed to NO FAILURE 

nese ts is Molotov. 

Zhd. ov, who was in his fifty-third 


gear, s until 1940 secretary of the 
‘Committee in charge of prop- 
sands head of the Control Com- 
n Finland, and closely asso- 


50... Look for. 


ited 1 the Cominform. Until his 
oe Wes also considered as a **Prestone”’ is a registered trade-mark 
to the job as Premier or distinguishing a product of Ps 
ie : ecretary. CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY J 
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b Thy ‘t extraordinary event. in 
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used to have 


So the war we 
perhaps one motor 

month on our corner. In a dull season 

we might have one in two months 

Now we have an accident weekly 

and occasionally bi-weekly 

There is a screech of brakes applied 


accident a 


too late, then a staggering crash, fol 
Then within seconds 
with spectato! Ss 
materialized, 


h 


lowed by silence 
the corner is black 
and a policeman has 
notebook in hand. It all happens wit 
the suddenness of conjury, and per 
haps it is the quality of magic in 
these performances that 
give them their enormous popularity. 

Sometimes we find two trucks 
interlocked in the middle of the street 
and sometimes there is a motor Cal 
with its nose snubbed up against the 
battered old elm at the corner. Since 
we are an xcitable community, 
everyone is ready with an opinion 01 
account of exactly 
even though the 


heln 
neips 


an eye-witness 
what happened, 
street was completely bare of wit 
nesses the moment before. The ex 
citement provides a full program of 
drama, movement and audience-par 
ticipation and no one leaves till the 
cars or trucks involved have been 
towed away or have limped off on 
their own power. Then the crowd dis 
perses reluctantly, the older people 
muttering that sometime somebody is 
going to be killed on this corner, the 
younger ones announcing more 
frankly that that was no good of an 
accident, nobody was hurt 

It was a pretty good accident even 
by junior standards the time a north 
bound truck engaged a westbound 
one that was loaded with empty 
gasoline containers. There was a 
crash, a loud report as the loaded 
truck was Knocked upside down, and 
then the stimulating racket of two 
dozen twenty-five gallon drums cas 
cading on concrete in all directions 
This was a Grade A accident from 
the point of view of spectacle and 
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Qur Corner 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


volume, but an even more popular 
one occurred some time iater, when 
two trucks and a car contrived to 
tangle and one of the trucks was 
flung upside down across the road, 
just missing a handsome model sedan 
which the Kiwanis Club was offering 
is a draw prize in a safety-driving 
campaign. No one was hurt but it 
added immensely to the _ interest 
when a puppy staggered out of the 
truck-cab and overcome with excite 
ment was sick in the middle of the 
ad 

No matter at what hour the acci 
dent occurs there is always a full 
attendance. At three o’clock one 
morning a car pancaked on our front 
lawn, and almost before the wheels 
had stopped spinning the spectators 
had assembled, hurriedly but decent- 
ly dressed; for on our corner we have 
learned to dress with the speed of 
firemen. The ending of this incident 
was rather anti-climactic. The owner 
of the car crawled out presently from 
the wreckage and took an abashed 
look at his public. Then muttering, 
“Lost my hat’, he crawled back under 
again and emerged in a moment com 
pletely dressed like everybody else 
‘?. corner has thus become a sort 

of community centre with a loose 
membership of everyone who enjoys 
an unscheduled and unrehearsed pro- 
gram of disaster—which, usually, is 
everyone within earshot. Like most 
city people we know our neighbors 
only by sight, and we have learned 
to identify them exclusively in terms 
of corner crashes: “That was the 
lady we talked to the time the vege- 
table truck ran into the roadster” or 
“that’s the man across the road 
whose tulip bed was run over last 
April.” 

Meeting as we do under exceptional 
circumstances we are on the most 
cordial and informal terms. The 
crowd is always excited but good- 
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Photographed while attending the International Red Cross Conference 
in Stockholm: Mr. Justice Sandstrom of Sweden, Frederick Palmer, 
of Canada’s Stockholm Legation Sir Newman Morris of Australia and 
Dr. F. W. Routley, National Commissioner of Canadian Red Cross. 


natured, for the accident usually 
operates as a sort of catharsis of 
violence and ill-temper, bringing the 
most uncongenial characters _ to- 
gether in perfect amity. Thus you will 
see a husband and wife who are 
known to have domestic trouble lov 


ingly united over an upset milk- 
truck, with a landlord and tenant ex- 
changing opinions and conjectures, 
quite forgetting that they haven't 
been on speaking terms since six 


months after the passing of the Rent 
Control Act. 

In spite of ail this fine community 
feeling, a great many people feel 
that something should be done about 
the accidents at our corner. The 
policeman who regularly materializes 
at the corner always takes notes of 
the time, the place and the names of 
the participants and presumably he 
forwards his figures, which by this 
time must be quite staggering, to 
some controlling body. Nothing ever 
comes of this however. It was sug- 
gested at one time that some sort of 
local action should be taken—e.g., 
painting the south and west front- 
ages of the corner houses in a warn- 
ing checkerboard design, or stringing 
a banner across the street with the 
announcement “The Kingdom Of God 
Is At Hand’. The local policy, how- 
ever, is not to do anything until the 
next crash. At one time, too, I thought 
of writing to the Department of 
Works for a permit to erect a grand- 
stand and a soft-drink booth on the 
side lawn so that the public could 
enjoy its accidents in comfort. But 
this seemed much too involved and 
confusing an approach to make to 
a public body 

Perhaps the truth is that human 
nature being what it is (7.e., unfath- 
omably depraved), we are all sub- 
consciously waiting for the super 
colossal accident that everyone pre- 
dicts, with at least half a dozen cars 
and trucks piled up on the road and 
strewn about the lawns, and a flotilla 
of ambulances to bear the dead and 
dying away 


| AST year they widened the street 
“ two blocks away. They cut down 
the trees and pushed back the side- 
walks and we now have a fine super- 
highway, with bald, frightened-look- 
ing little houses clinging to its curb. 
Ever since the new street-widening 
the number of accidents at our cor 
ner has doubled. The home-going 
motorist bowls joyfully along the fine 
new highway, feeling no doubt that 
he is under the special protection of 
the city’s master planners and noth 
ing can go wrong. If he is still in this 
wheel-happy state when he leaves the 
thoroughfare and strikes west, there 
is a pretty good chance that when he 
reaches our corner he will suddenly 
tind himself facing the opposite direc- 
tion, with the nose of his car runkled 
up against the old elm-tree 
When the city planners began pry 
ing the tightly knotted old city apart, 
they weren’t planning primarily for 
safety. Their idea was to let the city 
traffic out as swiftly and efficiently 
as possible; and if their fine broad 
autobahns while letting the traffic 
out invited still more traffic in, that 
was a problem for the master-plan- 
ners of tomorrow to worry about. 
The future solution won't lie in de- 
priving the householders, who have 
already surrendered their little front 
lawns, of their little front parlors as 











well. And in the atomic age, it won’t 
be solved by building perpendicular 
cities. In the end, tomorrow’s city 
architects may be forced to plan cities 
with a view not to letting the traffic 
escape but simply to keeping it out 
altogether. 

The ideal city of the future in that 
case would look very much like the 
one revealed in Mr. J. Arthur Rank’s 
production of “Oliver Twist’. It 
would have harshly cobbled pave. 
ments and narrow contorted streets 
broken up by unexpected flights of 
stairs. No doubt plenty of problems 
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— 
would turn up in a city like that, jp. 
cluding all the old problems that mep 
thought they were solving when they 
started wrenching and blasting thej; 
cities apart. Life would slow ‘ow, 
to mid-nineteenth century ace, 
thieves and pickpockets would |'oy 
ish, and the arm of the law \ uld | 
have to reach around some pp ett, 

impossible corners. But at leas’ th, 
police would be free to devote t yep 
selves exclusively to the pursu + 6; 
crime. They would never be div. rteg 
to go off and investigate fe lish 
motor accidents on street-corne 
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THE FIRST VIOLIN 

. rasp of the cricket’s al 
violin i 

Trills a serenade in the bright n Not 
light, 

Mocking vast space and the oy 





reaper's din, 
With those thin 
harvest night 





notes that r 


Life begging to continue, play _ its 
tunes, 








Pleading the cause from whi 
music springs; , 
And growing greater, love's den ind. qeong! 
ing tunes pst t 
And varied pitches beg the 16} on 
things. pew 
Oh brave wee form! Your st) 5kes 





articulate 

wordless 

ground 

As man’s first music, played i: 
age state, 

Construed earth-poetry with its « eude 
sound. 


The beauty of the ent 
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New Moderator’s 


Y A. C. FORREST 


nificance of the recent elec- 
the Rev. Dr. Willard Brew- 
he Moderatorship of the 
1urch of Canada is that in 
‘nse this young denomina- 
really become a_ united 
was probably the first elec- 
e former denominationalism 
letely forgotten. 
it there hasn’t been a very 
‘sssion of moderators, and I 
jenominationalism has ever 
ciding factor, in prior elec- 
it was always there. One 
‘ious of a respect for a tra- 
ich had no value, and might 
prove harmful. 
three moderators were for- 
esbyterian, Methodist, and 
tionalist in that order. The 
moderators followed the 
tional sequence. But Dr. 
was brought up an Angli- 
‘ated in an Episcopalian 
married the daughter of 
of the Reformed Episcopal 
ind at the age of 33 was 
id consecrated a bishop him- 
Council of the 
{. Episcopal Church (Free 
f England) at Philadelphia 


ubtful if denominationalism 
rs into the picture of such 
again. The United Church 
but 
the 
will 
prior 
United 


soon now when 
commissioners 
not into a 
into the 


very 
of its 


but 
tself. 
get on pa- 
for those who read this and 
I shall try and 
e detail. If I seem at all 
I must confess I am preju- 
ike the man very much. I 
felt rather badly about his 
vecause there were so many 
e men, some of whom had 
inated by presbyteries, who 
ed the honor his church had 


thing he looks like a mod- 


id a bishop——distinguished- 
vell over six feet tall, broad, 


One of the eminent men of 
‘gation actually enthused to 
his pastor. After telling me 
abilities and virtues, and 
rmons he said, “And he has 
ul wife too.” Mrs. Brewing 
beth Melbourne Hubley, 


Formula 


daughter of the Rt. Rev. A. M. Hub- 
ley, D.D., of Halifax. 

Here is a brief biography: Willard 
3rewing was born at Sussex, N.B., in 
1881, and taught school at 19. When 
he was 21 a ‘Methodist minister asked 
him to preach one Sunday, and he 
didn’t think he could. The minister 
urged him to try anyway, and that 
was the beginning. 

“I suppose I am now Moderator,” 
he said to the General Council, im- 
mediately after his unanimous elec 
tion, on Sept. 21 in St. Andrews- 
Wesley Church, Vancouver, “because 
since my boyhood I have been saying 
‘Yes’ to men whom I trusted when 
they asked me to do something which 
seemed to be good.” 


Election to Bishop 


He went to Philadelphia's Theolog- 
ical Seminary and in 1905 was called 
to Christ Church (Reformed Episco- 
pal), Toronto. He did outstanding 
work and was honored by his elec. 
tion to bishop, and given supervision 
of the work in. Canada and the 
Northern States. Very early he be- 


came interested in the Church Union 
lovement, but in 1925 when the 
United Church of Canada came into 


being, he failed to take his own rela- 
tively small denomination into it. 

He continued until 1929 in his 
church in Toronto, and then was 
called to Vancouver to consummate 
the union between two large 
churches, St. Andrew's Presbyterian, 
and Wesley United, the largest union 
in Canada. He says he was called for 
the reason that he was neither a 
Methodist nor Presbyterian, so those 
who didn't like what he said or did 
couldn't blame it on the traditions or 
customs of a particular denomina 
tion, 

The General Council met this year 


in the magnificent stone Gothic 
church “the Cathedral of the 
United Church on the West Coast,” 
someone has called it--which was 
built under his guidance while he was 
minister there. It was a very fitting 
place for his election and _ installa 
tion. The people of Vancouver, having 


learned of the probability of his elec- 


tion, packed the transepts, nave and 
galleries of the great church. The 
very fact that the Maritimers, the 


r 


British Columbians, and the Toronto- 
nians all proudly claim him as their 
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DR. WILLARD BREWING 


own suggests something. 

In 1938 Dr. Brewing returned to 
Toronto where he is, minister of St. 
George’s United Chu-ch. He has been 
active in larger work, Chairman of 
the Council of Relizious Education 
for Ontario, Chairmen of the Board 
of Overseas Missions, in which he is 
tremendously interested, President of 


the Social Service Council of British 
Columbia, and he has _ held many 
other offices. But probably he has 


made a greater contribution to his 
church in his preachin.. I have been 
told that there is no other minister 
or the denomination v*ho has been 
invited so often to peach in the 
United States; he has held great 
preaching missions in churches and 


on university campuses. 
the theme speaker at the annual con- 
ferences of the United Church foi 
every conference but one. 

Following his election he stated for 
the press that there were two main 
things before the United Church as 
he saw it. First would come the re- 
habilitation of the overseas missions; 
secondly, the celebration cf the Silver 
Jubilee of the United Church. *Prob- 


He has been 


ably they should go together.” 
The various departments of the 
church are preparing to make a big 


thing of the twenty-fifth anniversary 


of Church Union in June 1950—-not 
merely a big rally and a great ser 
vice but a means for giving new 
impetus and drive, especially to the 


needier phases of the church's work. 
Its missionary and maintenance budg- 


et is to be increased to $3 million 
almost forty per cent. 
) 

A Proud Moderator 

One would say that Dr. Brewing is 

kindly and a humble man. But you 
can see he is proud to be Moderator 
of a church he loves. “The United 
Church is in the forefront of the 


movements which are moving 
the world today. It is in the vanguard 
of the ecumenical movement.” 

I have heard others of other de 
nominations critical of that sort of 
language. But there was an atmos 
phere about the General Council, 
personified in Dr. Brewing. which 
is hard to describe. Those who had 
just returned from the first World 
Council of Churches at Amsterdam 
had an infectious spirit of optimism 
“Tt wasn't what was said or done, 
that mattered so much. The impor 
tant thing was that the World Coun 
cil of Churches has come into being,’ 
one of the delegates said. The atmos- 
phere seems to come out of the con- 
viction of some of the older men, One 
expects enthusiasm and = optimism 
from young ministers. But the older 
ministers seem to look at the United 
Church today, and remembering the 
hard decisions and the hesitating 
steps of the early church union move 
ment, realize that they decided right 
Some of them made great sacrifices 
to enter the United Church. Now 
they feel that the sacrifice was worth 
while. 

Dr. Brewing, although he wouldn't 
like to say anything about it, was 
probably disappointed at his own 
failure in 1929 to lead his relatively 
small denomination into union. It was 
probably a major decision of his life 
to leave the denomination which had 


great 


honored him greatly.- “I wouldn't 
have left for any one of the tormer 
denominations,” he said, “but, to me, 
the United ChurcH is more than a 


denomination.” 


The Board of Colleges and Second. 
ary Schools presented a report call- 
ing for education in its broadest sense 
to be emphasized during the next two 
years. There is another appeal com- 
ing to the United Church informally: 
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and less classical education in other 
quarters. 

Dr. Brewing commented on this. 
He doesn’t think the standards should 
be jowered, but believes judicious 
changes might be made. “The train- 


that the standards of education be ing for ministers should keep its 
lowered in order to speed up recruits roots in the classical,” he says. 
for the ministry. The United Church The moderator of the United 


is very short of trained ministers for ¢ 
its expanding work. Its standards are 
high. It insists, with certain reason 
able and rare exceptions, on an arts 
or an equivalent degree, plus three 
years of training in a_ theological 
seminary prior to ordination. Men re- 
sponsible for manning these fields, 
faced with practical problems and 


hurch serves for two years. There is 
no salary, and he is expected to carry 
on the work ot his own church or 
office while he is moderator. As the 
United Church is considered in world 
chureh circles as_ still Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Congregational, the 
tasks of its moderator are multiplied 
pressures, think standards might be sometimes, as it must be represented 
lowered and rules relaxed. Then in the various world-wide or inter- 
there is a desire for more practical national denominational councils 
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By PETER INGLIS 


This Canadian writer in London, 
after a study of the British reac- 
tion to shortages and 
makes the original observation 
that perhaps the Englishman, in 


Wat -and-peac e- 


queues, 


his present 
wearv mood, likes nothing better 
than the obedient waiting and 
docile acceptance of a queue. 
The psychology ol shortage has 
induced some strange reactions 


in the British public. 


I ondon 


io a few days ago when a sud 
den if belated 























‘lated realization of the 
utter absurdity of it all gave the 
’ hefty jolt which o break 
} tobacco addict iction e 
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ll: 0 inter in Underground 
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distinguished Canadians, 
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| Englishman Takes His Cue 
: From His Beloved Queue 


cigarettes”); 9.17: try 
again at counter at street level (simi- 
lar sign): 9.18: approach counter 
outside station (less polite sign: just 
“No cigarettes’); 9.20: hopefully 
sight queue at store around corner 
from office, join queue and wait pa 


‘Sorry, no 


iently (succeed in buying ten nor 
mal cigarettes); 12.30 p.m.: stop at 
Fleet Street tobacconists’ on way to 


lunch (sad shake of the head: “Sorry, 
nothing doing”); 12.32: try two more 
(same result); 12.33: buy loose 
tobacco and papers, just in case; 1.30: 


stores 


after lunch, suddenly recall store on 
back-street near Mansion House 
which had cigarettes a week ago, and 
spend ten minutes going there (buy 


packet of 20 of unheard-of, imitation 


American brand); relax until to 
MmOrrow 
To anybody but a heavy smoker, 


all this will seem a shocking waste 
of time and effort--and, in England 
where cigarettes 70 cents and 
upward for 20, a shocking waste of 
money. But it time, effort and 
money which millions of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen are spending each 
day. The of the war, quite 
simply, turned them into a nation of 
heavy smokers and the Cigarette 
Shortage (a bogey large enough to 
deserve capitalization) has focused 
a rather shame-faced public attention 
on a hard-to-believe fact which the 
government already knew: 


cost 


is 





tensions 


In the budget of the average 
Briton, tobacco today is in second 
place—-after food, but ahead of hous- 


ing and clothing. 

is after income 
British government’s 
revenue--a fact which certainly 
bearing on the government’s 
re inconsistent policy of keeping 
taxation high on a commodity which 
most Britons today regard as a neces- 
sity rather than a luxury, cutting off 
all but a trickle of tobacco imports 
from dollar areas, but at the same 
time backhandedly encouraging 
smokers by booming up imports for 
sterling from Africa and the Near 
East 

In fact, the Cigarette Shortage has 
provided an intriguing insight into 
the workings of the mind of a govern- 
ment which appears austere, Cripp- 


It also, tax, the 


largest source 


has a 


sian and maiden-auntish on the sur- 
face but has a shrewd streak under- 
neath For the record, the govern 


ment 


tut-tuts at the extent of smok- 
1g and implores smokers to cut their 








onsumption by 10 per cent, stop 
oarding and have no dealings with 
t lackK-marketeers who are mak- 
ng hay of the shortage. Off the 
ecord Ss seriously alarmed by 
\ 12s tnat ft e spent in queue 
W Pare es I d me T 
¢ t one + } ng anout tne 
cutting duction in British 
Tac es 1 it is nt ly s h 
ng for soiutior WI Will not 
nvolve too mu yacking down and 
ISS OL lace 


Psv« hology ()t Shortave 


Even more intriguing, however, is 
the insight which the Cigarette Short 
ge has en into the psychology of 
shortage as it operates in these Brit 
ish Isles. For the bald truth is that 
the Cigarette Shortage, the monster 
which is Keeping Britons awake at 
night and cutting down their produc 
tivity, does not exist 
The Shortage appeared almost the 
day {te the rovernment let it be 
! n it Was cutting the amount of 
cco available for cigarette pro- 
duction 1 per cent But, as far as 
can be learned. up to the time of 
writing —after several weeks of the 
Cigarette Situation at its worst-—the 


reduction has not yet worked its way 
Even if 

cut In supply 
cigarettes com 
and into the 


] 
sy 


aown to tne retaliler’s level 


it had, a 
would hardl: 
pletely off the 
hidden the counter 
This psycl ry of shortage 


starting affair which 


cent 
drive 
shelves 
ecesses below 
1O1Og a self 


appears period 


ically in Britain over one commodity 
Ol inother appears to be more com 
plex than the “I-must-have-it-because 
it’s-short” urge which produced the 


booming United States black market 
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in, for instance, meat during and 
after the war. 

It’s probably a fairly safe assump- 
tion that the average tobacconist in 
Britain today is selling almost exactly 
the same number of cigarettes daily, 
with all the mumbo-jumbo of bring- 
ing them surreptitiously out from 
under the counter for regular cus- 
tomers, as he did a month ago when 
they were piled up on the shelves in 
plain sight of everybody. 

It’s also probably a fairly safe 
assumption that if tomorrow the 
government announced the end of all 


restrictions on tobacco buying, the 
Cigarette Shortage would vanish 


overnight, long before the first extra 
ounce of tobacco had left the far side 
of the Atlantic-——and that two months 
later the national cigarette consump- 
tion would not be 5 per cent—and 
very probably not 1 per cent. higher 
than it is today. 


Mass March To The Sea 


Shortage, in these’ islands, is 
almost a ritualistic thing. It has 
some of the characteristics of the 


mass march of the lemmings into the 
but even more of the charac- 
teristics of a game with highly com- 
plex rules, or a very solemn and 
precise minuet. It is the personal 
opinion of this writer that Britons, 
deep down within themselves, enjoy 
playing Shortage. 
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Manitoba Furniture Co., Winnipeg are Twindow. 
One unit is ordinary plate glass. At temperatures 
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cit 
Britons, in fact, quite enjoy queues. 0 
The queue also seems to have another 
attraction—it removes the need for 
individual initiative. The average 
Briton has been left by war and post- 
war austerity even more tired than 
he himself recognizes; subconsciously, 


It would be easy for a deep-dyeq 
Conservative to blame much of this 
frame of mind on the policies of a 
government which has consistently 
turned the law of supply-and-demang 
upside down and has put its regyla. 
tory finger on to every aspect oj 
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he would rather do things the easy British daily life. But it’s probabje 
way and the queue represents the’ that the truth is the reverse —tha Is 
easy way—just follow along with British socialism and its plannef*” 
everybody else. This probably ex- economy are the result, not the cause. 


plains why, given two similar stores of the average Englishman’s attitude 






















































close together, everybody will head It's quite possible that in his presen: fy 
for the one with the queue and avoid weary mood there is nothing the Pine 
without bothering to investigate it Briton subconsciously yearns fg en 
the one without a queue. (It has more than the sort of mothering rep. sat 
been this correspondent’s personal resented by obedient waiting in the see 


econe 
to W 
longs 


to th 


queue, content to accept whatever jg 
handed to him when at last he 
reaches the head of the line. 


experience that very often the queue- 
less store has more on its shelves 
than the queued one.) 
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e At last it can be done. You can have the large, light-givig 
window areas you've always wanted ... with Twindow in ulatin 
windowpanes. With Twindow you'll save precious heat in wintel 

Twindow has proved itself everywhere in Canada. In home 
public buildings, factories and stores, Twindow works ! 
comfort, health and clear vision the year ‘round. T indo 
insulates against cold and to considerable extent against hel 
Twindow consists of two or more panes of glass with « ead a 
sealed between. A flexible, solid stainless steel frame 's y0 
guarantee that Twindow’s hermetic seal stays sealed. 

And just think: no more storm sash to bother with; no more! 
and water to drip on your sills; no more downdrafts neat 
windows! Instead, you save on fuel, work and maintenance; x! 
comfort and wider vision is yours in every kind of weather. ! 
every kind of building. : 


units of the 


well below zero there is still no ice or condensation 
on the Twindow. Vision is absolutely clear! 
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rooms warm right up to the pane; virt 


In schools, as in homes and stores, 


ates ‘fogging up’; saves fuel. 






Twindow gives 
students the comfort and vision they need indoors. 
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| @ Reduces heating costs @ Eliminates downdrafts from windows 

4 © Permits use of larger windows @ Installs as easily as a single pane of 9 

a / 

3 ® Virtually prevents condensation @ Requires cleaning on only tw¢ surfer 
= Hobbs standard size Twindow units are ready f immedi 

ed é é i Ss are ready for If 


installation. Now is the time to contact your nearest 
branch for complete information. Or write direct to Hobbs ¢ 
Limited, London, Canada. 
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= ffProfits Are Immoral” 
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Doctrine 


‘Els the Modern Form of Heresy 


anned 
cause, By B. K. SANDWELL 
Litude ; 


resent x A world which seems to us to be 
the in isingly divided between two 
fo) pposiig forces, based on two dif- 
rep-Morent ways of thinking about the 
them onomie process, the true test as 
er is i) which of these forces a man be- 
longs 10 is to be found in his reply 
to th question: Are profits moral 
-jmmoral? The man who maintains 
the proposition that profits are in 
themselves and by their nature im- 
moral. or that the profit system 
the system of production for profit 
is immoral, is on the other side of 
the battle from the man who main- 
tains that profits and the profit mo- 
tive ave a legitimate part of the eco- 
nemic process, and that there is noth- 
ing about them which a wisely or- 
gered society cannot turn to good 
ends. 
There are some people who call 
themselves Socialists but who are 
really nothing more than advocates 
of a fairly widely extended system 
{ public ownership. Many such are 
io be found among the supporters 
of the C.C.F. in the agricultural 
areas men who have been caught 
by the catechword “cooperative” in 
the title of that party, who have been 
disappointed in the economic reforms 
effected by the older parties, who 
prhaps suffered severely when the 
earning power of their part of the 
country collapsed in the decline of 
world markets between the wars or 
in the great dustbowl disaster of the 
drought era. These men do not in 
their hearts believe that profit js 
in itself immoral; they were seekers 
after profit themselves at one time 
and hope to be so again, that is one 
reason why in Alberta they adhered 
to the Social Credit doctrine rather 
than to the state socialism of the 
CCF. Even in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba there are many supporters 
of the C.C.F. who do not in their 
hearts believe that profit is immoral 
and private capital should be abol- 
ished. These will in the long run be 
found on the “right” side of the great 
division. 
Similarly there are many men in 
the trade union organizations, even 
in those which have accepted the 
CCF. as “the political arm of labor’, 
who do not really want to see the 
\neiship of the tools of production 
private investors abolished and 
lor ever prohibited for the future 
not really want to see all fac- 
tories, all mines, all transportation 
ences, all ranches and all farms, 
ne’ by the state and operated by 
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some of its agencies. They do not be- 
lieve that it is immoral to conduct 
a business for profit, although they 
vote for a party whose leaders teil 
them that it is. Unfortunately thei 
economic and political power is 
largely not in their own hands but 
in those of the entrenched officers oi 
their trade organizations, the locals, 
the international unions and the 
T.L.C. and the C.C.L. It is only with 
the utmost difficulty and by long and 
painful struggling that they can dis- 
entrench these persons even when 
they are known and notorious Com 
munists, and to do so when they are 
merely mild and harmless Socialists 
is practically impossible, although 
the entrenched persons are using the 
whole power of the unions, economic 
and political, to bring about a state of 
Socialism in which a great numbei 
of their members do not. believe. 
(The member cannot withdraw his 
support from the union on account 
of disagreement with its political 
policies, because in most cases mem- 
bership is a condition of retaining 
employment.) In the labor field, then, 
many of the people who are voting 
Socialist because they are told to do 
so by their union leaders are not real- 
ly convinced that profit is immoral, 
and will be found on the right side 
in the ultimate struggle if they can 
recover their independence; the main 
coneern of their leaders is to see 
that they shall not recover their inde 
pendence. 


Ranked With (Communists 


But the men who have definite!,s 
and decisively given their adherence 
to the heresy that profit is in itself 
immoral will in the long run be found 
lining up on the “left” side in this 
struggle, and when the cleavage be 
comes sharper they will find them- 
selves ranked with the Communisis 
whether they like it or not. ‘(Nobody 
is more sure of this, nor more rightly 
sure, than the Communists them- 
seives.) The avowed object at which 
these opponents of profit aim is th» 
same as that of the Communists: 
they differ only in the avowed meth- 
ods by which they seek to attain it. 

When a man has decided in his 
heart that a certain very important 


element in the social structure is 
immoral and ought to be extirpated, 


he is not for long going to be very 
scrupulous about the methods which 
he uses to bring about its extirpa- 
tion. He may avow a faith in democ 
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racy, and claim that that one char- 
acteristic distinguishes him from the 
Communists; and he may really be- 
lieve that it does. He may shrink from 
violence, and may therefore believe 
that he is in no danger of fostering 
a spirit of revolution. But when you 
have told men, for a long enough 
time, that a certain institution is im- 
moral and therefore must be abol- 
ished, and that it is keeping them in 
a state of slavery, and that actually, 
though they appear to be living under 
a democratic system, they have no 
power over that system because they 
are merely wage-slaves and not cap- 
italists, some of them are sure to be- 
gin trying to abolish the institution 
by non-democratic means; and what 
cdo you do then? You are obviously 
not going to fight for the mainten- 
ance of that which you have said 
should be abolished. You are going 
to give aid and comfort to the rebels, 
who are doing what you want done 
but not being as fussy as you about 
the way they are doing it 


| hey Have Joined The 

We can write off from the list of 
defenders of a free economic system, 
and of a free democratic system, all 
those who have acc2pted the heresy 
that profit is immoral. They have 
joined the enemy, and until they re- 
cant they are with the enemy. Many 
of them are to be found in Christian 
churches, even in Christian pulpits. 
The Protestant communions have so 
little in the way of a body of doc- 
trine, and so little power to main- 
tain what they have, that they have 
tolerated the abandonment of what 
the Roman Catholic Church rightly 
recognizes as a cardinal point of 
Christian doctrine. 

We have described the belief that 
prefit is immoral as a heresy, mean- 
ing that it is incompatible with the 
body of doctrines which are gener- 
ally held by the more orthodox bodies 
of Christians, and which are largeiy 
eemmon to the Roman Catholie and 
Protestant bodies. No Christian, obvi- 
ously, is debarred from believing that 
certain types of business enterprise 
are better in the hands of the state 
than in the hands of private own- 
evs; and presumably, since there is no 
limit to the types of business about 
Which this belief may be held, no 
Christian is debarred from believing 
that all business enterprises would 
be better in the hands of the state 
than in the hands of private owners. 
But he cannot reach this conclusion 
n the ground that private profit is 
einer he must reach it upon other 
considerations, consicerations appro- 
priate to each type of business that 
he desires to nationalize. (Incidental 
ly he will have to face the problem 
of the appalling increase which any 
such change must bring about in the 
power of the state, an increase which 
the Christian must deplore if only 
on the ground that the modern state 
is essentially and necessarily secu- 
lar.) 

The belief that profit is immoral 
brings With it automatically the bé 
lief in the class war-—-thsugh that 
fact is usually ignored by most Chris- 
tian Socialists. For if profit is im- 
moral the capitalist class, which uses 
its capital for the purpose of ob- 
taining the immoral thing, is obvi- 
cusly an enemy of the other classes 
of society. The belief that profit is 
immoral also carries with it the 
abandonment of ail relian e upon 
competition as a means of fixing 
prices, and therefore of the whole 
concept of the open, competitive 
market. It implies the establishment 
of prices (if money is permitted) o1 
barter rates (if money is not permit- 
ted) by the public authority—or the 
earrving of compulsion cver further 
by the public authority telling the 
producer what he shall produce and 
the consumer what he_ shall con 
sume. 

The Roman Catholic Chureh has 
kad no. hesitation about declaring 
that it is unchristian to believe that 
profit is immoral or that the profit 
making class is naturally and in 
evitably hostile to other classes. It 
is interesting to note that Cardinal 
Spellman spcke in these terms a few 
days ago to the A.i*.L. conyention of 
New York State, from which Com 
munists were barred by the A.F.L. 
national constitution. The Protestant 


Enemy 





denominations, lacking any authovita- 
tive means of declaring what is 
heresy and what is not, have been fer the 
the past hundred years thinking of — uni 
heresy almost wholly in terms of the 


interpretation given to Biblical rec- trials about whether the 
ords concerning events which hap- literally formed out of th 
pened several thousand or even sev- days; it has never seen a 


eral million years ago, and has lost 
all consciousness of heresy as _ re- its 
gards questions of conduct in our 
present-day lif 


place where it matters. The Protes- and 
tant Churches purport to tell their bid 
members what they must believe 

about the Trinity and about the cre ali 
ation of the world -stated in lan- be 


guage which has practically no rela- 
tion to modern thinking, but have the 
nothing to say as to what they must 
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of the New York Times, Hanson Bald-_ the Air Staff, favored a wit} trawal 
win, discloses the main topics which from Western Europe in fac‘ of 3 
Russian onslaught, 


THE WORLD TODAY 
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4 were covered, but naturally does not arguing that thom 
mes ~ rE ~ . suggest what conclusions were reach Red Army couldn’t be halted short om | 
aie ; : ‘| ; ed. They found, to begin with, that the Channel and the Pyrené:s, - 
’ r ‘ o ’ ’ ’ 3» and 
aS, Stand On Berlin | O ( ram ime no plan existed even for coordinating the war would have to be yn by t! 


the movements of British, French and long-range atomic bombardn «nt ;m p 


4A 


American troops in Germany, in case Russian industrial centres, pain ih 
of a sudden Soviet attack. From this from British bases. ] 


Pee | For North Atlantic Pact 





st: 5 : they went on to discuss the general Our continental allies could ot jy " 
jg! .- os By WILLSON WOODSsIDI strategy of a war involving the whole expected to be enthusiastic about anil on 
ay : ; ; ‘ ; ; of Western Europe. such plan of withdrawal. Inc. eq, jx 
a, > ‘HE decision has now been mad Clay's assurance that with anothet Baldwin says that American air cool acceptance in advance woyMll 4 
i ae * We are going to stay in Berlit iO big C-54's assigned to the airlift, power strategists, notably General paralyze their efforts as mem ors 5 5 
PP ind use the airlift through the winte Berlin can be supplied through the Carl Spaatz, just retired as chief of the coalition. The problem t) 1p 4, t] 
ths to gain time to build up the Wester wintel 
she position, to put more strength b There has been General Marshall's : 
hind out jiplomacy. This diplomacy warning that while the United States - ' 
ee though increasingly firm, is to be will continue to hold open the door of .. 
ty as unprovocative as Secretary Mat coopel ition in the sincere hope that OVADO f | my 
apis shall's speech to the U.N., so as t Russia will adopt a less intransigent | : 





+ yive the Soviet leaders no legitimate ittitude, her patience should not be ‘ 4 
en = od oe . -hoto t ars 
reason for believing that we are pre misconstrued as weakness. And there Foote by Karsh h 
Re | } > nei? , ts wy. | | Lol 
ce’ Ss paring to attack then 1as been Lester Pearson's speech Siv- Bevin: e have made our choice, v 
rip Our whole plan is, on the contrary ing the clearest official indication we Berlin stands as a sort of salient. E 
Bede to avert war by gathering togethe have had yet on how the time gained We will not so south to Munich.” e 
“> head viene inaaaih ¢ hi hrougch i a hej = 





‘ un ; a : - 2 Is! the Berlin stand Is pie 5 The MOVADO Coalendograph gives ao} 4 0 
5 s ese fee pe + ge ‘ f rae oe ; he = tae ; ae _ atten discussion of the question el Coto MM CL Lhe . 
pager ie eave gy os 7 oe Se Soviets will withhold any overt move ; 
Rs peace-loving countries when facing aking the Berlin question before which would place them plainly in saa diane ices nai plat cs aceted & . 
Ss % men who understand only the argu the U.N. Security Council is intended the wrong. with sweep second hand. The supply is limited: ] E 
< ment of force to make our position absolutely cleat As to the effect on the U.N. of a B ly 
per [The position has been made clea before the world, to prove that we Soviet walkout, opinion is divided. p 
4, by severai important statements In ire ready to exhaust every peaceful some think that it would be the best b 
he hs recent days. There has been the means of reaching a settlement, and thing that could happen, freeing the S| 
ron 8 speech of Mr. Bevin, saying “we have again, perhaps to gain more time U.N. at last to go ahead with its t! 
ei . made our choice Berlin stands _— \gainst the feat held ap eueeae that work, largely blocked at present by : 
ee now as a symbol of resistance, a sort this may provoke the Soviet bloc into the Soviet veto. But the nations J 
ars of salient It will not be anothet walking out of the U.N., there is ap which would lie on the fringe of what . 
’ : + Munich. There has been General parently held the hope that during would be two hostile worlds view the 
1 xs i ” . prospect with fright 
TA [t dces not appear, however, that y 
y" the main Western powers have any S 
ites. plan for organizing the entire remain- t 
mt Repeats ing U.N. into an active anti-Soviet f 
ies coalition; it would still contain far r 
ey. too many heterogeneous elements to l 
| permit that to be done effectively b 
ies within a snort time. The Saviets t 
; themselves may accomplish this in n 
time, by continuing their pressure all fi 
around their vast periphery and their c 


cisruptive efforts within every othe 


; ie , : j 
The Western plan to cope with the PMAOVADS ; 
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country 

immediate Soviet challenge in Eu- WINNERS OF 165 OBSERVATORY AWARDS ... SOLD AND SERVICED BY LEADING JEWELERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
rope, to provide the necessary secur- 
ity which will allow the Marshall 
Plan countries to promote the maxi- Oe ee et ag OE ee CC 
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On Canada’s Pacifie Coast there’s all the facilities for enjoyv- 


mum recovery, and to secure peace 


able vacationing throughout the winter. Beautiful evergreen during the years in which the U.N. , 
volf courses make plaving a pleasure any day of the year is growing up, is the one which Mr. 





St. Laurent warned the General As- 
sembly a year ago would surely be 
adopted, the one which he and Mr. 
Pearson have urged continually since 
then. That is, a North Atlantic se- 
curity system embracing the United 
States, Canada, Britain, France and 
the Low Countries. 
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Lo Build on Western Union \ 
The European members of. this 
group, spurred by the fall of Czecho- | 
slovakia, made the first move by in securities or other assets, then you have 
Snow-capped mountains, exciting cruises on sheltered seas signing the Treaty of Brussels last an estate which will require a competent, ex- 
aa wie ss oe March, establishing “Western Union, perienced executor with these qualifications : 
shing,. even in January. Scenic drives, sightseeing guaranteeing each other mutual sup- 
mes or Just relaxation dl in Vaneouver port in Case of attack, and pledging PERMANENCE willing and ready to serve with- 


themselves vaguely to coordinate out interruption. 
their economies. : F 

It was perhaps unfortunate that EXPERIENCE estate problems a full time 
the term “union” was used to de business, 
scribe this agreement, for it was very ‘ 
on Scie ais werdaenensh tc, wie ‘aia JUDGMENT — croup judgment rather than by 
fai n an agreeme! ) unite, ¢ ee heh ; d ; - 
little if any progress has been made, an individual, \ 
} 


for all the urgency of the situation RESPONSIBILITY _ financial responsibility for 











« thi ast half-year wards a rez a , ; : 
: his past half-year, towards a real faithful performance of duties. 
8 union of these nations. Mr. Pearson 
m Woe . ler ment . . . efe.e e . 
ae wisely avoids calling the projected FACILITIES — organized facilities and trained staff. 
bis North Atiuee pact a “union”. He 
}yt alls it an alliance As your executor. the Crown Trust € <Ompany will 
>a? } l : ° 
1s Ideally, the Americans would have administer your estate efficiently. economically 
My, *~ likerc \ t > Ta) \ . ie 
easiM liked to wait until they had seen what and with understanding, relieving vour wife of 
: » By , mMmembhe \ > > sle ° rc 
MOQ 4 1X ory : the Eun ypean members were able and worry and your estate from possible loss. 
‘ ‘yt , ’ t 1CCESSIDI natter of willing to do for themselves, judging ; : 
» v4 1 Skiing ‘ ting as the Alps. or gentle that they would exert themselves to 
ay ‘ slopes for beginners re mmparable huntin with the finest greater effort before, rathe1 than 
; : : 5H 2 pages after, they had received what would : 
. of guides and accommodation, Youll be amazed at the in effect be an American guarantee ; 
winter pleasures awaiting vou in and near Vancouve The Berlin crisis disrupted any Fe 
such comfortable procedure. In July i 
representatives of the Atlantic pact C om p an Vy Bs 
VANCOUVER TOURIST ASSOCIATION countries met quietly in Washington i iaitie aa gie sone i 
' ron Wh ; ; to lay the groundwork. Immediately meAIS® SHEE 2 
: é reorgia Stre 7 ately 
pe ae : Pea: ( vt following this, American and Cana- Head Office / 
uy : F dix ilitary experts od th > es 
3 : dian military experts joine d those of 302 Bay Street, TORONTO 4 
oT . Western Union in London in staff : 
ah. talks on strategy, production and sup MONTREAL TORONTO : 
tae ; plies, which up to that time had not Winnipeg Vancouver Calgary Brantford London Windsor 2 
ak | \ been making much headway. The |  wrwrr ttt ttt 22-22-22 oe ee ee ee oe ee ee eee -—-<<-2e77 & 
ae a 
Soete  t! way for American participation had RETURN FOR MORE DETAILS N Ms 
FF ; q been opened up by the Vandenberg 
\ nr Resolution, passed by the Senate on NAME - 
t ee the last day of its sitting, giving its 5 
, i blessing to a Western European me 
/ 14 Union —- rows or City 
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me of what forces they can 
to hold Western Europe—say 
hine-—-and what supplies the 
provide them with. 
s report late last week states 
sent plans envision the for- 
nd supplying—mainly by the 
only 10 mobile French divi- 
ven that may take a year or 
[he ultimate objective is 45 
livisions in Western Europe. 
the forces actually available 
nt in case of war, Baldwin's 
y must be very sobering. Al 
he British, French and Ame- 
have together some 250,000 
n Western Germany, few of 
e combat forces. Of the lat 
Americans have one organ 
ision plus some constabulary 
the British have a couple of 
s and the French one and a 
sehind these are small but 
ined and equipped Dutch and 
forces, two or three well- 
d French divisions plus a few 
of lower quality, and one or 
isions in Britain. 
question of a commander-in- 
is also been discussed, with 
larshal Montgomery apparent 
nost likely choice. The biggest 
dealt with, however, has 
it of equipment, the degree of 
dization which is practicable, 
teriel which each country can 
vide, and the amount that the 


: States can make up. 


Problem of France 


two big political problems 
the conferees faced are, the 
y of France, which must form 


the Soviets in Europe, and the 
nn of whether or how soon the 


the security which will permit its 
members tO really settle down in con 
fidence to the solution of their politi 
cal and economic difficulties. 

Mr. Pearson didn’t say that Ameri 
can adherence to a North Atlantic 
alliance was assured, and in the na 
ture of things this guarantee can 
scarcely be given before the new Con- 
gress meets early next year. 

But Mr. Pearson did say, in a speech 
which must have been very carefully 
composed, that he hoped that the an 
ou nent that a North Atlantic 

Act id been agreed upon would 
con on. He made clear that that 
wou nly be a beginning and would 
Te s country with momentous de 

if it is going to pull its weight 
1 a security system. (And 
imong the first of these deci 
ust be one taking up our share 
urden of the Berlin airlift.) 

| yself, have been urging this 
Not \tlantic grouping as the sim 
ples { most practicable step which 
“ take to establish a prepon 

ower for peace in the world, 
sl fore the San Francisco Con 

It ed include at the beginning 

‘ or eight of the most like 

nations in the world, with a 

of friendship and alliance, 

trong common interest. It 

wi introl Western Europe, most 

nany, almost all of Africa, 

n North America, Japan, In 

i ind probably Australia and 
Ne land. ; 
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South America, China 


is reported to have asked 
What if the Soviets walk 


What if this means war? Will 
a 


give France a guarantee?” 








will Soviets in 


Marshall 


Security Council of menacing peace. 


accuse 


and probably India would be friendly 
to it. , 

Its naval power would completely 
dominate the seven seas, and it would 
have preponderant air power. It 
would possess nearly three-quarters 
of the world’s industry, seven-eighths 
of the steel capacity, and hold a big 
lead in electronic and atomic develop- 
ment. With reasonably competent 
political leadership, it ought to be un- 
challengeable. With security thus es 
tablished, the more inclusive United 
Nations would have a chance to de 
velop and solidify 

That is, however, in the future, 
though one hopes only the near fu- 
ture. How do we stand as we face 
the dangers of the coming winter, 
holding the Berlin “salient” in the 
face of almost certain Soviet provo- 
cation? 

The United States has re-instituted 
the draft. which in the coming 
months will begin to fill out its 
ground forces. It has ordered large 
numbers of jet bombers and fighters, 
which will be ready in about a 
year. It has moved a powerful long- 
range air force to British bases—one 
of the biggest single stabilizing fac 
tors in the present situation. It has 
prepared an_ industrial mobilization 
program which, it was claimed last 
week, could bring full-scale wartime 
production within a year and a half. 


To Avert War. Must Risk It 


Britain is now following suit. De 
mobilization has been halted, and 


draftees are being retained in service. 
The production of jet fighters has 
been ordered doubled. One hundred 
warships are being reconditioned. A 
new armament program is being pre 
pared 

France is a different story, and the 
great weakness in our front, of which 
it should be the strategic linch-pin 
and the on-the-spot reservoir of man- 
power. We hope for two things to 
happen there, during our time-gain 
ing stand in Berlin. The first is the 
establishment of stable government, 
which now only seems probable 
through an electoral victory of Gen 


eral de Gaulle this winter or next 
spring (though there will be street 


fighting before that is consummated). 
The second is the equipment, with 
American arms, of more French divi 
sions. 

Will not all these warlike prepara 
tions convince the Soviet leaders that 
we intend to attack when we are 
ready? That question has, of course, 
preoccupied our authorities from the 


beginning Their dilemma was, as 
General Marshall found at the Mos 
cow Conference a year and a halt 


ago, that diplomacy without strength 
behind it availed nothing with the 
Soviets. To mobilize this strength is 
admittedly risky: the other fellow 
may decide to strike before you are 
ready 

It seems that the British and Ame 
rican leaders have decided that, as 
2einhold Niebuhr puts it in Life, “to 
avert war, you have to risk war.” As 
Bevin made clear last week, they are 
firmly convinced that further retreats 
will only make eventual war certain. 

They have decided rather to take 
the risk of remobilizing sufficient 
strength to back up a firm stand 
against the Soviets, counting partly 
on postwar weaknesses in the Soviet 
position, the Soviet lack of the atomic 
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bomb and uncertainty about the re 
liability of her new satellites, and un- 
provocative diplomacy on our part, to 
get us over the danger period. 





“Gentle Press’’ 


We are in that danger period now, 
and will not be through it for a year 
or two. Then, it is hoped, " the 
Strength behind our diplomacy will 
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bring some sort of settlement with 
these men who have shown so often 
in the past that they respect only 
power, but do respect that 


tomato 


flavour which has made Libby’s Canada’s 


favourite health drink. 





Libby’s patented 





method of juice extraction makes all the 


delectable difference — retains the sparkling flavour and 


health-giving vitamins of ruddy, sun-ripened tomatoes. 


You'll enjoy Libby’s matchless, fresh tomato flavour, and 


a daily tumberful will supply your full quota of vitamin 


C, about half your quota of vitamin A. Libby’s is an excel- 


lent dietary source of both these vitamins which help to 


maintain appetite and promote buoyant health. It’s a thirst- 


satisfying drink you'll enjoy anytime. 


Always keep a few tins cool in the 
refrigerator and get in the habit of 


helping yourself to Libby’s! 


TOMATO 
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SPORTING LIFE 





GRAY WAXES ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER YEAR’S FLOCK OF 
GRID IMPORTS 
At THE conclusion of a gruelling 
+ 4 practice session last night in prep 
aration for Saturday’s eagerly-await 
ed and virtually hopeless contest with 
Toronto Argonauts, Judd Gray, clever 
Eagles’ coach, had the following to 
say to his highly-touted American 

imports: 

“Snyder, for fifteen cents I'd send 
you back to Dannemora. All you can 
do is eat and I've seen hogs that do 
that better. You run like the clum- 
siest girl in the daisy chain, you block 
like a drunk in a beverage room door, 
and you kick like a superannuated 
chorus girl. Hall, I bet you even 
stunk up the gridiron at East Strouds 
burg Teachers’. They sold me a bill 
of goods when they made me pas 
your fare up here. I got a daughter 
aged six who could hit a line harder 
than you do, and get hurt less from 
doing it. Mills, I never heard of that 
college you come from and I bet no 
one else did either. The day you 
graduated they changed the name 
When they ran that last play through 
you, you were over getting a drink at 
the water-pail. Maybe we ought to 
keep it full of beer; you don't look 
like you ever trained on anything 
else. Any guy who ran head-first into 
that pot of yours might get his head 
stuck in right up to the shoulders. 
And I'd be held responsible. Floyd, 
I was playing better rugby in Grade I 
than you play right now. That re- 
form school outfit you were with 
must have been up against six-man 
teams if they ever won a game. 
Either that or all the officials were 
alumni 

Asked by this reporte1 


if the Eagles 


looked stronger this year, Gray 
stated, “You can quote me on this: 
we're going to be one hundred pe 


cent stronger right down the line. Oui 


Behind The Sports Headlines 


By KIMBALL McILROY 


imports will form the backbone of 
the squad. In Snyder, we've picked 
up the finest passer ever to come out 
of Notre Dame. Hall starred for four 
years at Southern California and 
played in three Rose Bowl games. 
Mills was first-string fullback at Ala- 
bama and was a unanimous all-Amer- 
ican in his senior year. Floyd, while 
he went to a smaller college—Yale 
is still a fine and experienced football 
player and should strengthen the 
centre of our line immeasurably. You 
may quote me as saying the Argos 
are a cinch.” 

Gray presumably meant the Eagles. 


UMPIRE ALMOST GIVES GATE TO 
CHICAGO STAR AS TEMPERS 
FLARE IN CLOSE SERIES 
TUSSLE 
bse seventh and last game of a 

memorable World Series was 
high-lighted this afternoon by a clash 
of tempers (or was it tempera- 
ments?) between Umpire John Son- 
tag and Irish Jackie Greenspan, star- 
ry shortstop of the Chicago team. 
The outbreak occurred in the sixth 
inning. Called out on a close play at 
first, Greenspan at first looked in- 
credulous and then tried to take up 
his station on the bag as if he were 
safe. When Sontag again thumbed 
him out, Greenspan strode up to the 
arbiter and said, “Did you ever work 
a duller game, John?" Sontag replied 
that he hadn't, that if something 
didn't happen pretty soon to liven 
things up the fans were going to start 
screaming for their money back. 
Greenspan warned him, “Now don't 
get excited, John. I'm just scratching 
my back,” and held out his fist. The 
crowd roared. Sontag waved his fin- 
ger under the nose of the Chicago 
star. ‘That's more like it, Jackie,” he 
said. “Listen to ‘em yell. By the way, 
what're vou going to do when the sea- 
son's over?” “Go back to the farm 
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and fish, I guess,” Greenspan answer- 
ed, “and maybe play a little poker in 
the evenings.”” Umpire Sontag then 
stated, “Well, I might drop in on you 
some time. I like plug-casting my- 
self.” He glanced at his watch as if 
giving the still-disputatious Chicago 
player a time-limit. “Better get on 
with it, Jackie,” he said, “or we're 
likely to miss our trains.” 

Greenspan appeared to accept the 
official's decision and walked angrily 
back to his dugout. 


TRAINER BELIEVES FLYING 
FEATHER A SURE THING 
IN DERBY 
Eats DILLINGER, trainer of the 
favored Flying Feather in the 
Derby today, stated this morning that 
he considered his fast two-year-old an 
excellent choice to cop top money. He 
gave as his reasons the fact that the 
horse was fuller of dope than Opium 
Eddie, that the battery under its sad- 
dle was out of an M10 tank, and that 
the other seven jockeys were already 
bought and paid for. 
“We have a good chance,” Dillinger 
said, “as long as nothing crooked goes 
on.” 


OAK LEAVES LOOK FORWARD 
TO GOOD SEASON 

ESS JAMES, Leafs’ manager, said 

in an interview here tonight, “Look 
at that bunch of bums out there on 
the ice. Half of them can't stand up. 
We'd be lucky to beat Ontario Ladies 
College seconds. When I asked the 
directors to please for Gosh sakes 
buy me some hockey players this sea- 
son, I should have made it plain I 
meant ice hockey players. Look at 
that goalie! I don’t see how he 
manages to get out of the way of so 
many of them pucks. It takes great 
agility. And that defence! Only one 
of them’'s thrown a bodycheck all day, 
and he got a busted collarbone and 
three busted ribs. Those forwards! 
Good thing they got sticks to lean on 
or they'd be flat on the ice. What do 
I think of our chances? What chanc- 
es? The closest that bunch will ever 
come to the Stanley Cup will be if 
someone puts it in a store window 
where they can look at it.” 


ALI BABA EXPECTS TO THROW 
WILSON WITH TURKISH 
TORNADO 

LI BABA, wrestling’s Terrible 
«4 Turk, blew into town yesterday 
muttering Oriental threats of what he 
was going to do to local hero Billy 
Wilson in their scheduled match tc- 
night at the Gardens. He'd do it all 
with his secret new hold, the Turkish 
Tornado, Ali said. 

There is probabiy a lot of truth in 
this, too, if the practice session held 
by the boys last night means any- 
thing. After two hours of careful 
rehearsal, it looks as if tonight’s bout 
would go something like this: 

At the two minute mark Baba miss- 
es Wilson with a kick to the chin. 
Wilson drops, writhing, and Baba 
nearly jumps on him. Wilson crawls 
out of the ring, moaning that three 
ribs are broken, but quickly recovers 
and climbs back in. Baba scores a 
near miss with his fist on Wilson's 
chin. Wilson reels backward and 
Baba pretends to kick him in the 
groin. Wilson drcps. Baba grabs his 
own toe by mistake, then Wilson's. 
Wilson groans on both occasions. Wil- 
son twists quickly, reverses their po- 
sitions, and grabs Baba's toe. He 
bends it. Baba screams in Turkish, 
or something. Wilson cbtains a head- 
lock on Baba and squeezes. Baba bites 
him in the ribs. Wilson releases his 
hold. We are approaching the climax. 
Baba starts to apply the Turkish Tor- 
nado, then forgets just how it goes. 
Wilson shows him. Baba applies the 
Turkish Ternado and presses Wilscn’s 
shoulders to the mat. 


FANS PROMISED GRUDGE FIGHT 
AS CRIPPEN SIGNS KALLIKAK 
FOR JUKES BOUT 
AFTER trying in vain for six 
“A4months to obtain some alleged 
pugilist who would fight for the 
amount he was willing to pay, Joe 
Crippen, local boxing promcter, suc- 
ceeded last week in obtaining the sig- 
nature of Eddie Kallikak’s manager 
on the dotted line. In the probable 
event that you have never heard of 
him, Kallikak has a fine record, hav- 
ing lost his last seventeen fights, six- 


teen of them by knockouts, and is no 


longer in any condition to sign his 
own name. Despite Kallikak’s record, 
the bout cannot be considered an 
overmatch. No one would be over- 
matched against our own Billy Jukes, 
who turned professional only last 
year after a very mediocre career as 
an amateur. When asked to comment 
upon the grudge angle of the pro- 
posed contest, Jukes said, “I never 
heard of this Kallikak, but I hope he 
ain’t too good.”’ When the same 
question was put to Kallikak, the 
visitor replied without a moment's 
hesitation, “Glmph glmph_ glmph.” 
His manager was quick to point out 
that what Kallikak meant to say was, 
“We'll murder the guy. He can't hurt 
us none.” It is estimated that the 
bout will attract a house of at least 
10,000, thirty of them paid admissions. 


RUGBY STAR HOSPITALIZED To 
COMPLETE RECOVERY FRO 
INJURED ANKLE 
UDD GRAY, Eagles’ wise Mentor, 

has ordered star halfback Reg 
Snyder into the General Hcspita! fo) 
a few days to get over a troublesom, 
ankle which he is thought to hayoe 
strained in the Argo game. 

Gray explained, “Snyder hurt tho 
ankle when illegally tackled outsiqe 
the sidelines. I hate to lose him. hy 
I'd rather rest a valuable man like 
Snyder for a couple of days than ‘jaye 
him crippled for the season.” 

When contacted at the hosjiita] 
Snyder himself had this to say «J 
must be your Canadian liquor. Hoy 
was I to know that hotel had a } ovo). 
ving door?” 
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Beaty Ford: His Life And Times 


As Part Of The American Dream 


By RODNEY GREY 


THE LEGEND OF HENRY FORD —by 
Keitt; Sward—Clarke, Irwin—$5.00. 
mMHE ‘celebrated Yankee mechanic” 
Honry Ford has been the subject 
praise and vilification. But 

a broad analysis of Ford in 
he fromework of his time has been 


ritt Keith Sward’s “Legend of 
n Ford” promises to be the 
fl ve work. 

Th is not a loose collection of 
mecdotes about the father of the 


[; neither is it an aggregation 


of Ford fads—-from square-dancing 
10 anti-semitism. It is an explanation 
and rification of the impact of 
Ford on North America during the 
‘rst forty years of the twentieth 
entury; the years in which its econ- 
my, even its whole social frame- 


work is integrated by the products 
issembly-line. 

Keith Sward is an American psy- 
hologist and sociologist who has lec 
tured at the University of Minnesota 


i 


nd Western Reserve University, and 


served as public relations counsel for 
seve! C.I.O. unions. Though his 


union affiliation might 
partisan view of Henry 


apparent on reading the 


suggest a 
Ford, it is 
book that 


Mr. Sward has spent an enormous 
time getting the facts together, on 
checking and rechecking a_ vast 
amount of material from previous 
boks and from newspapers of the 
period. Then he wisely assembles 
these facts with considerable atten- 
tion to chronology. And when he is 
forced to print a comment highly 
unfavorable to Ford he usually 
quotes the New York Times or For 
tune Time, all papers one could 
hardly accuse of having an = anti- 
capitalist bias. 


Mr. Sward has admirably carried 
through to his goal of finding out 


more about Ford and_ presenting 
more than merely a summary of 


Of his aims in writing ‘The 
of Henry Ford” Mr. Sward 
I wanted to raise the question: 
mark did this famous Ameri- 
can leave on society? To what extent 
is Ford in turn a symbol produced 
the social forces of his age?’ The 


more | learned the more I realized 
that was dealing with a legend, 
rd was a multiple personality 
he s what he was in truth, what 

thought he was, what he 


ive been, etc. I was also try- 

to study America, its hopes and 

d and frustration. My topic was 
rord d the American Dream.” 

This viewpoint has resulted in a 


prod on of far greater interest 
i manent value than a more 
study restricted in scope. 


Remi idler ol the Man 


To se Who want more than the 
mere story of how this American 
rame take a commanding place 
In th \tomobile industry, this book 
c : e of information. The con- 
Inuiz resence of the vehicle bear- 

name reminds us of. that 

S lis activity, but what has 

een led for some time, and here 

re) is a reminder of Ford for 

Ford for President, Ford 

“a Peace Ship. Ford and the 

Wor rd and the United Auto 

I Ford and the _ industrial 

oa W hich he built and which 
U y dominated him. 

Wh IS fast being forgotten is 

; ry Ford and Henry Ford’s 
im vere major driving forces in 
ered antipathy towards the 

s it Ford got himself involved 

80 ludicrous political gambits 

od little to strengthen democ- 

i rican style; and that Ford 

men who spoke in Ford's 
ay oe centre of resistance 
inlonism in the automobile 
iNtigu Ye as upholders of 

Tiles production methods at the 

i + employees. 
eas ward points out, the Ford 
_ a major folk-tale of our 


lot of us were brought up 


eliey;) 2 
ing that Ford was a kindly old 


genius, fond of wise cracks, antique 
furniture, and paying workers five 
dollars a day. It is just as well to 
have an antidote to the folksy white- 
washing that apologists for Ford 
have been producing for years. To 
estimate Ford correctly these other 
things must be known, though it may 
be an unpleasant corrective to some 
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people to find that the Five Dollar 
Day was very much a hoax. 

The relationship between Ford and 
his employees is probably the focus 
of the book; now that we are ina 
period of rising prices and wages 
punctuated by union-management dis- 
putes, with the rights of labor against 


management demanding continual 
reclarification, it becomes of first- 
rank importance to know and to 


understand the history of labor rela- 
tions in major industries. The auto- 
mobile industry is a case in point. 
The postwar disputes between the 
U.A.W. and Ford become much more 
intelligible when we know the long 
and bitter history of the attempts to 
unionize the Ford plants. For bitter- 
ness and violence that history is 
matched only by the story of the 


attempts to unionize the steel indus- 
try. The moderation and anti-com- 
munism of men like Walter Reuther 
are remarkable tributes to their 
integrity and good sense—for many 
of these men have been in the past 
victims of organized gangsterism on 
the part of company management 
Before condemning present union tac- 
tics it is advisable to understand that 
violence has been no monopoly of 
the unions. These and many othe) 
points stand out in Mr. Sward’s re- 
cital of the facts. 

“The Legend of Henry Ford” is a 
timely and highly valuable account 


of a major North American enter- 
prise in its widest ramifications in 
the lives of ordinary North Ameri 


cans. It is happily blessed by an 
absence of academic jargon. 








Parents’ Guide 


THE CHALLENGE OF PARENTHOOD—by Rudolf 
Dreikurs, M.D.—Collins—$3.75 


N THIS one volume parents with 
young children can bring them- 
selves up to date on what child psy- 


chologists have been discovering 
through the years. If after reading 


the book they go ahead and make the 
mistakes, it will be obstinacy indeed, 
for the guidance here is specific and 
basic. The advice ranges from thumb- 
sucking through nail-biting and lying 
to situations of studied disobedience. 
If parents have been making mis 
takes, the authcr tells them in an en- 
couraging fashion how they may be 
corrected. A subtitle might be 
“Parenthood With Confidence”, 
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FILM PARADE 





Saroyan s Bar-Room Antechamber 


To The Kingdom Of Heaven 
BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


F YOU can accept a San Franciscan 
waterfront saloon as a sort of 


phrase, makes a hobby of people 
There is Nick the proprietor and bat 


antechamber, wistful yet antic, to the tender (William Bendix), who breaks 
Kingdom of Heaven, you can get al down and cries over Tschaikowsky, 


most as much enjoyment from Wil ind there is the Love-Sick Boy (all 
liam Saroyan’s “The Time of Yow Saroyan characters tend to be ab 
Life’ as if you were a waterfront stractions) who is in the screen’s very 
¢haracter yourself—a Saroyan wate! worst tradition of callow absurdity. 
front character, naturally [Then there is Joe’s protege (Wayne 

Even with the best will possible Morris) with a bloom of innocence 
however, it takes time to transform painted on an inch thick, and a B-girl 
oneself into a Saroyan character. Fot (Jeanne Cagney) described with 


perhaps twenty minutes at “The Time enough ritualistic schmalz to make 
of Your Life’ one feels a little like you wonder if the author ever met 
a cold-sober observer watching the an honest-to-goodness B-girl in his 


life. This doubt incidentally is set at 
rest farther along in the story when 
a couple of remarkable floozies per 
form a “bump” exit that is a high 


other people at the party deliberately 
working themselves up to a state of 
boozy cheer. There is Joe (James Cag 
ney) who, in Saroyan’s questionable 


SNOW QUEEN .. . 


gleaming white brocade frosted with brilliants 
. a Ben Reig original, 
designed in the formal manner 
for a season of graceful elegance. 
From the exclusive collection 
of American imports in Simpson's St. Regis Room. 
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point of comedy and veracity. 

As a matter of fact, nearly all 
doubts are set at rest before the pic- 
ture is over, though it’s hard to say 
whether this is because the fuzzy 
edge of characterization disappears 
or whether the audience takes on a 
slightly fuzzy edge itself. The fact is 
that Saroyan’s inventiveness, his 
hilarity and even his dubious senti- 
ment are so highly communicable 
that if you are left with him long 
enough you are bound to get cosily 
tight yourself. 

My own resistance finally broke 
down with the introduction of James 
Barton as a wonderful old roustabout 
in a fringed pair of buckskin pants. 
Though the author had clearly been 
having the time of his own life right 
from the opening lines of the play, 
he wasn’t able to communicate his 
high spirits entirely until the Barton 
arrival. The act itself is nothing but 
a confused and incredible spate of 
reminiscence but whether James Bar- 
ton is drinking a toast to Reforesta- 
tion, or merely inquiring prodigious- 
ly, ‘Did you ever fall in love with a 
midget weighing 39 lbs?” he is irre- 











Phato of Miss Tucker by Crampton 


Helen Tucker and Andrew Anthony 
play leading roles in the People’s 
Repertory Theatre production of 
ws B. Priestley Ss Dangerous ( orner 
at Hart House Theatre on Oct. 
7. inaugurating the Ontario tour. 
sistibly funny. Actor Barton himself 
probably hasn’t had such a fine time 
since he introduced that other sensa 
tional native American, Jeeter Les- 
ter, to the theatre world. 

Saroyan was of course much too 
wise a theatrical man to trust entire- 
ly to his own sentiment or even his 
own comedy to put his play across. 
Paul Draper’s deft and inventive tap- 
dancing and the wonder-hot piano 
played by a gifted negro musician 
(Reginald Beane) carry their share 
of the entertainment on a_ high 
cabaret level. William Bendix gives a 
fine and relatively subdued perform- 
ance as the benevolent bar-tender. As 
the waterfront mystic, James Cagney 
has little to do except feed the other 
characters their lines and situations. 
The part seemed almost as vaporous 
and contrived as those emanations 
from dry ice that Hollywood some 
times uses to indicate the presence of 
spirit. James Cagney seemed too, too 
solid for the part. 


“The Search” is a simple and extra- 
ordinarily moving story about a 
Czechoslovakian mother and her tire- 
less efforts to find her small dis- 
placed boy, lost in the dreadful 
shambles of Hitler’s postwar Europe 
Early in the picture the boy escapes 
from a Red Cross transport, which 
he believes to be a mobile gas- 
chamber. For a time he eludes recap- 
ture, living like a little animal in the 
ruins of a land ravaged of food and 
shelter. (The picture was actually 
filmed in Germany, which gives it 
the shocking force of sober documen- 
tation.) Then he is picked up by an 
American engineer who sets to work 
to restore piece by piece the child’s 
shattered and almost. obliterated 
world. As a parallel narrative we are 
shown the mother trudging wearily 
from one children’s camp to another, 
looking for her son, It is a search of 
almost unbearable anguish and ends 
only when both mother and child are 
convinced of the death of the other 

The acting is everything anyone 
could ask. The part of the boy is 
played with beautiful self-uncon- 
sciousness by _ nine-year-old Ivan 
Jandl, a Czech lad who has never 
appeared on the_ screen before. 
Metropolitan soprano Jarmila Novot- 
1a gives a movingly muted perform- 
ance as the boy’s mother. I liked 
especially Aline MacMahon as a 
U.N.N.R.A. relief worker, a_ plain 
featured middle-aged woman, tired to 
the bone by the task of solving the 
insoluble problems of Europe's dis- 
possessed. The camera reveals her 
harshly in exactly that light, and 
Miss MacMahon is far too fine an 
actress to want it any other way 

“The Search” was made by Lazai 
Wechsler who gave us “The Last 
Chance”. As in the former film he 
allows the characters to speak their 
own language and this without im- 
peding the flow of narrative adds 
immensely to the picture’s reality 


OLIVER TWIST. Film version of the 
Dickens novel and a little more faith- 
ful to the brutality than to the hu 
manity of the original. Even so, in 
detail, performance and_ production 
it’s a picture for the British studios 
to be proud of. With a remarkable 
performance by Alec Guinness as 
Fagin 

PITFALL. A melodrama about a 
beautiful model and a married insur 
ance claims adjuster, who get them. 
selves into such complicated trouble 
that even the author washes his 
hands of them before the end. With 
Lizabeth Scott, Dick Powell, 
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‘WHERE IN CANADA 


Can you find in Winter gree: 
balmy spots in which to play 
adventure, or just relax? The 
answer is British Columbi 


Yes, and places to stay th 
consider your pocket bco 
too. Visit us. You'll be ba 
again and again. You'll fir 
el there is NO season when 


Vacation cannot be enjoyed 
British Columbia 


For information write to 

british Columbia Governmen 
Travel Bureau, Victoria, B.¢ 
Canada. 
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Harvest Bounty ~« @ ane a palette aclow with the rich depth of October's 
extravagant hues, are the materials tora Lhankseivine table pleasing to eve and appetite 
Sepia and cold ola well hasted bird, pellu id ruby ol « ranberry sauce, a Van ( rooh arrange 


ment ol pears and chrysanthemums with grace notes of silver and crystal against the stark 








white ol Irish linen napery set the scene tor the traditional catherine ot family and triends 







BERNICE COFFEY, Editor 
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CONCERNING FOOD 


Thanksgiving Dinner 


By MARJIORIE 


i IS rather a snock to realize that 
the Thanksgiving holiday has 


THOMPSON FLINT 


you decide to seat the whole crowd 
at the table and carve and serve 


removing the black vein down the 
back. Add sauce and chives and heat 
over hot water. Just before serving 
add the sherry. Yield: 8 - 10 servings. 


Iced Relishes 


Fill a bowl about 10” in diameter 
with chopped ice—a silver rose bowl 
or pottery mixing bowl will do. Place 
a short tumbler in the centre of the 
ice and add more ice just up to the 
brim. This will give quite a slanted 


dry. Add sugar gradually and beat 
well. Turn this into a large bowl and 
set aside. Beat cream in bowl used 
for egg whites until it is the con- 
sistency of thick custard. Add to 
beaten egg whites. Beat egg yolks 
(use same bowl again) until thick 
and add vanilla and brandy. Add to 
egg whites and cream and fold all 
three mixtures together. Pour into 
two freezing trays and freeze with 
temperature control at coldest set- 
ting. When mixture begins to set 





” temperature control. Makes these the 


day before. 

To serve— 

Remove the paper cups and invert 
the molds on a large platter and sur. 
round with strawberries. You wij] 
need two boxes of whole or sliceq 
strawberries and allow them to par. 
tially thaw before using. Have on 
hand a syrup made of % cup sugary 
and 4% cup water (boiled 5 minu ies) 
to which 1 tablespoon lemon. ijjjce 
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practically arrived and is, in fact, from the sideboard rather than plan — surface of ice. Arrange celery hearts stir thoroughly with a spoon. Spoon oa yi are a racle 
‘as ‘ust a week away. For some reason a buffet type service which would and carrot strips in the glass giving into paper baking cups or heavy strawberries and pour the syrup | i: in ¢ 
iy or other we hardly seem to have require the skill of a professional a spray effect. In wedge shaped sec- paper cups (about 1'2” high). If you 5,111., over them. We think you sil] a you 
‘i recovered { from summer holidays and juggler to eat and enjoy. tions around the bowl alternate ripe use baking cups, use 2 to 3 since they ice +eia ines ‘Tf you feel that én ace 
ja school and college openings before Here is the Thanksgiving menu you _ olives, radish roses and tiny gher- are thin and use the medium size. guests might still be a little hu: a tric! 
SY ve are faced with a holiday week-end plan—for 9 people. kins. This is a very effective way of Pile the cups high with the mixture py all means have some tooths el <0 
ao ind have to readjust our routine Mushroom Shrimp Bisque serving the relishes and it will keep and return quickly to the freezing cakes at hand petit fours, n ~~ the 
such as it is) to fit in with the Iced Relishes Ripe Olives, them chilled without becoming water- unit. After they are frozen firm cover roons, shortbreads and the Hike vill to 
family’s plans Gherkins. Radishes, Celery and logged. You require almost enough with wee paper ia tn ak ee ’ vill g 
bi Correspondence with the out-of Carrots i chopped ice to fill the bowl twice and $= ; E mn ay 
ye town members of the family to find Roast Dressed Duck Gravy need we say that the relishes can be sc 
out who will be home brings very Duchess Potatoes Buttered Squash Prepared well in advance. If you like, 7 gra 
\ poor results so you have to phone. Watercress, Orange and Onion Salad pass mayonnaise (add some chili van 
2 To vour surprise both of them are French Dressing sauce to it) to dip the celery, carrots o* 
it ‘oming home. plus a friend each, giv Spiced Crabapples Crescent Rolls 4d radishes in. ton 
vie ing you a total of four plus the home Individual Ice Cream Molds “as : 
Su group which numbers three, so that with Strawberries The Duck visi 
Nad make seven fo th week-end my . é rn ‘ tne 
rg Phen one. ihe ree ea receive a Se eee ae iocte ie aoe Select your favorite brand of Washing Machine Card Table me Toaster i oni 2A 
"s note from Aunt Augusta and Uncle oe ine a aac a shor ae ' domestic duck, fresh or frozen, and sai 
u Willie from Montreal who visited you pik itio ase sid sie ane he old allow 1 pound drawn weight (minus Mar! 
a Be before and they announce that they pate SB —_ wariot will saree cues feet. head and organs) per person the | 
Ais will be in town over the week-end w ell for a carving and serving table \” this case two Ib. ducks would be her 
‘ They will be staying at a hotel. of at eet eke ari hols cate a sufficient. If you like it cold you tt 
ourse. and are planning on visiting a tabie Vin Senin © 7: ab might as well roast 3 ducks if you 0 
; vou. You know perfectly well that “ 6 e. 1¢ oods you will prob- have large enough roasting equip- relat 
; eon ae RR esahiagaan. ee ably have on the table will be the ment. ae 
ie you would oe prety poor Ses * salad, relish bowl, crabapples and Loge 
nis ee oo 2 eres a a = ao rolls and butter so the table decora To prepare reed 
75 a et ed ee 2 eee ace ee tions will of necessity be simple. Singe if necessary, remove wing — 
\ seein to think thay 9Ou SRC a re joint and tip leaving meaty second eh 
ie one enailiecs cei. HUNG te waobe Mushroom Shrimp Bisque joint. tinse and drain birds and pre- nd 
‘ thev always make a point of telling eg a slightly dry stuffing celery in t 
aa ee. the fir Met ON aa 210 oz. cans condensed cream of and raisin, sage or onion would be bli 
ment you can take quite easily! mushroom soup suitable, allowing 4 cups per bird. tude 
fo ” By ae wour pedis Have tn 2 eee Tt If you prefer, = fill the cavity with at 
.: creased along with the number of 2 5 0z. cans shrimp (about 2 cups) quartered apples or onions. Bt 
cuests. Not that you couldn’t swing 1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce To roast com: 
ay 1 meal for nine people but the prob- pecan oe pores a a eee Place breast side up on a trivet face 
ar lem is smooth service at a_ table . a ee or rack in roasting pan. Prick skin is 
isha whit ynly seats ¢ comfortably Combine soup and milk and add in a dozen or so places across the prod 
hw Aft jue considera of all angles shrimp which has been flaked after back legs, wing and tail. Excess fat cour 
ety / e Will escape through these holes. Re thei 
‘ peat the procedure if necessary. adul 
2 Cc ? 
M ® e Roasting time ea 
Allow 30 35 minutes per pound am 
\ ] drawn weight in an oven 350°F. the 
During the last hour of roasting ratic 
EAU DI LAN IN baste the birds three or four times Mar 
lovingly with orange juice and sherry who 
about a cup of each. ove 
7 fre¢ 
Gravy back 
And 
When done remove the ducks to a hon 
Ce warm place while making the gravy. is n 
Ch Skim fat from roasting pan (if you dan 
é can do it plunge the pan in cold Fre 
water to help set the fat ‘quickly). 8: 
Pour off the juices. Measure flour Wo} 
into roast pan allowing 1 tablespoon 
for each cup of gravy you intend to Un 
Cee Sansa kene agg Add an equal amount of duck 
fat and blend thoroughly. Add the YL 
pan juices and hot water measured oil, 
3 as to quantity and cook stirring con- ples 
ARPEGE stantly until thickened and smooth. dist 
Season to taste. mic 
Unfortunately we haven't the space Wifs 
S ® AN D AL to go into all the details of this menu hel 
= 4 but the items are listed as descrip- thi 
tively as possible and if seccuaars Pamper baby and mattress, too. tion 
MY S I N any reliable cook book will give you fin 
x i directions for the Duchess potatoes. tic] 
The salad can be served from a bowl h | hox 
é at the table and should be made wit . Os protective 2 soul 10r 
Ry x up of small lettuce wedges. water- . tho 
nd cress sprigs, orange segments and I 
“ % very thin slices of mild white onions Moisture eannot penetrate nor even brittle or taeky. And it wears Fr; 
het ; scattered over the top. adhere to Koroseal* Flexible | without scuffing. 9 
i * 2 ae dessert you could have the Material. Crib mattress covers made Wines by anu: san wamniwe rea 
ais trad tional pumpkin pie either cus- of filmy Koroseal* material are cool Koroseal* Flexible M tosial Lead- el 
eg 4 it all leading druggists and perfume counters tard or chiffon style. The latter would and comfy : come clean with ; mii se = in — dex ” ’ Vou 
Sy hp » be advisable if you haven't time oO! t! 7 Bee of ; ns | \ e | pee teas sie = manutacturers use this material loc 
oe.) oven space to bake it on the day. eee ol. Tet they re se to make scores of different articles. wh 
a ‘ - e For ourselves we would much prefer inexpensive you can keep several kvery article made from real i. 
ey nde |] sii ‘ed banana to a piece of day old spares on hand. Koroseal* Flexible Material bears Vou 
ef i ; pumpkin pie so we are suggesting an In its soft, pliable, filmy form, the Koroseal* label, for your pro- the 
Moe i ice 4 ream which can be made in Koroseal* Flexible Material is used tection. Insist on this label when mu 
Lays _ eins ign refrigerator Phis to make better baby pants. aprons, you buy —and be sure of quality In 
as > recipe yields nine molds but if you're shower curtains. varment bags and and value. pla 
rat of the school who feels nervous with many other articles 7 tle: 
' out a surplus stock on hand you had ; Sea ae 
' 4 better make one and one-half times This versatile material, developed 


COATS the recipe by B. F. 


TWEEDS ACCESSORIES iy eee | 


clear as crystal... orin any colour. 
SUITS 2 


Goodrich, can be made 


DRESSES 


In all its forms, Koroseal* Flexible 
Material is permanently waterproof 
2.3 cup fruit sugar 


unatfected by oils. 
54 BLOOR STREET WEST TORONTO, CANADA ', pint whipping cream 


te nt w g cream greases, alcohol and acids. It with- = me 
ata. | ’ x ; IL ho 
: 2 egg yolks stands sun and air... never grows we a 1 re 


1 pee 
Cal 
Wh 
the 
Wit 


TRADE MARK REG 


egg whites 
) and stainproof 


Ra 


1 teaspoon vanilla | 
‘ FLEXI AL Di 
4 i Midway 4969 | zZ tablespoons brandy oer , 





3eat the egg whites stiff but not 8-304 
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Butter for a Frenchman 


By GERTRUDE 


Fr YOU wish to see butter in Paris, 

I hat do you do? You send spec- 
to Normandie and, with luck, 
in a few days you will see butter on 
our table in Paris! It was quite by 
cident that I heard of this neat 
trick. The French people by now are 
co used to these manoeuvres that 
they rarely think to mention them 
io an outsider. 

Since I came to Paris in July I 
have been eating a little butter every 
morning on my chunks of queer, 
syravish bread. I took for granted it 
my meagre ration. After all I 
rave a series of ration tickets issued 
to me every week under the category 
ff Jsolés civils. Then one weekend I 
visited friends in the suburbs. Said 
they to me. “Sorry we have no butter 
for you, but we haven't seen any for 
several weeks, not even on the Black 
Market. And here we are almost in 
the country. You’d think we'd get it 
here.” To which I replied, “Oh we get 
ur butter in Paris!” 

On my return to Paris, however, I 
related this conversation to my 
hostess who exclaimed, “Oh no in- 
leed! The butter we are eating came 
client of my husband's in 
This man needed spec- 
his business and had no 
trade connections. so Emile, who is 
in the optical business you know, 
obliged him with an order. In grati 
tude this client sends us from time 
to time a little butter.’ 

Butter is but one example of the 
complexities and the paradoxes that 


from a 
Normandy. 
tacles for 


face the French housewife. France 
is an agricultural land rich in 
produce. To all appearances the 
country produces much milk. Yet 


there is no milk ration whatever for 
adults, only a slimy one for children. 
Cheese is scarce and poor in quality 
and what does a Frenchman think of 
a meal without cheese? This month 
there is no distribution of the coffee 
ration. Yet they say the Black 
Market is full of coffee. The French 
who live near the Swiss frontier cross 


over and buy French coffee quite 
freely in Switzerland and bring it 


back for themselves and their friends. 
that for less than they pay at 
when they can get it! Meat 
isnow off the ration and fairly abun- 
but at what a price for the 
French purse and mounting steadily 
850 franes a kilo for ham, which 
works out at about $1.50 a pound. 


[ ‘npalatable Bread 


There is a ration ticket for fats and 


oil, but that again is another per- 
plexity. The ration is small and the 


distibution is irregular. In the 
middle of July the unfortunate house- 
Wif’ goes forth to shop around with 
ation tickets. She discovers that 
s the day for the June distribu- 
Non of oil. She looks frantically and 
lincs she has left those unused June 
Uckots at home. She is on tenter 
00!.s While she rushes back home 
lor tear she has lost or thrown out 
old June tickets. 
B ead is ever a burning question in 
‘e. The daily ration quoted in 
s means nothing to me. I well 
e, however, the ration is insuf- 
cient for many a Frenchman. If 
you <now a famille nombreuse which 
(oes not need or cannot afford the 
ration you buy their tickets 
Nd so you manage well. Otherwise 
cep the bread a day or two and 
eh you are not tempted to eat so 
much. The bread is bad enough fresh. 
lay it becomes as palatable as 
blaster but probably has added quali- 
Nes due to the slight mould that ap- 
bears in the holes. In two days it 
t be broken with a pickaxe. And 
10 does not recall with nostalgia 
lat delicious creamy white bread 
With the sweet crunchy crust? 








This morning as I washed a few 
sarments I realized in very small 
neasure the dismay the European 


NMOusewife has been feeling for years 
the dismay on seeing the last small 
vlece of soap disappear before my 


d 


LANGRIDGE 


eyes. I needs must use the soap to 
get my things clean. As never before 
in Canada I scraped the suds from 
one finished garment and _ pushed 
them: on to the next, hoping thereby 
to lose not one precious soap bubble, 
the more precious in this hard resist- 
ant water. Even so I was forced to 
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finish with my cake of toilet soap, an 
extravagance no European would 
dare indulge in. 

I can buy no soap here. I have no 
soap ration tickets so the Black Mar- 
ket alone is open to me. There I 
would pay very dearly. I saw very 
small cakes of ordinary toilet soap 
offered at the Black Market price 
this week, 60 frances a cake, 20 cents 
in terms of exchange, but nearer 30 
cents at our rate of living. My hostess 
showed me this week her soap ration 


for her family of six for the next 
three months. She held it in the 
palms of her hands—seven small 


cakes of soap, one each and two for 
the youngest child aged seven. Apart 
from that she has some queer look- 





ing stuff that in Canada would make 


even our. kitchen floors protest 
eloquently. 
One good feature of the ration 


scheme is the special ration for chil 
dren and additional rations from time 
to time for the famille nombreuse. 
But as for unrationed foods such as 
vegetables, fruits, canned stuffs, at 
the present prices I don’t know how 
the average French mother manages 
to feed her family at all. 

Yet doubtless many a tourist this 
summer dined well and regularly in 
hotels and restaurants. Many a 
Frenchman too is dining regularly as 
only Frenchmen know how. But it is 
only the Frenchman with a well-lined 
purse can indulge his fancies 


who 


pee 






whether in the chic restaurants or in 
the Black Market. If he is really 
well off he runs his car, too, on Black 
Market gasoline at three times the 
ration price and thumbs his nose at 
ration tickets. 


No wonder the last ministerial 
crisis passed with seeming indif- 
ference. Frem the people I talked 


to I could get no more than a shrug 
of the shoulders and a pursing of the 
lips. “We’re used to the Government 
falling. We'll get a new one but it 
will make no difference.’ The _ in- 
difference is not the insouciance of 
the comfortable, it is the bitter weari- 
the disillusioned man and 
woman who sees ahead no hope of 
improvement. 


ness of 





magnificent 
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want it 


: That’s why people say 


gsr othe 


A tribute to a 
and to your 


cood judgment in 
selecting Rts) aia 


ye 
| | SEE YOU 
| QORIVE A 









automobile 


You ean drive all day in a Chrysler without shifting gears. 
There is automatic shifting if you want, but only when you 
(for seven years time-tested and_ preferred). 
“you vet the good things FIRST 


from Chrysler.” 
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MUSIC 


Appearances In The U.S. 


By JOHN YOCOM 


Beige irtists are making ear 














A lv concert appearances in the U.S 
this year. Last we Pearl Palmason 
a young violinist formerly of Winr 

g, had the listinction f pe Qo 
the new S season New York 
City with a re Town Ha This 

veek Ge} Kand Toront 

another violinis s } s N.Y 
debut san 1 un We 
WN SE Y italis < o 1 

T Ss s Vé nore Ld j i 

musicians lan \ ef | 
1udiences New ¥ < ie U.S 
clties WW ( irse finan 
loss to themselves 

It is true hot t eque f 
tists ( ( I é 

Ame l Ss ) S 
cent jy Ss r S 
st j ) sid 1 ) \ Ame rl 
in StS l T cor 
cert series ( é Canada 
whi na ily Ca ins a hook 
d, asa ( s yy the in 
presarios, for the American cities. It 
is bad enough that Canadians are not 
ngaged fol U.S i S; 1TS ansurt 
when the systen vents Canadians 
retting Domini 
cities the concerts DI rican pe! 
formers ! ranged by Car 
igemeé $ opoly 
fashi Su ce slices are taker 
out oft ft t ( ) S 1T¢é T 
ment budget for time and money that 
itt ) 1 ) ( lV s lef 
Y StS S@CCKING UD 
if iva! S lt l WH y 5 
auc We \ in’t \ iny 
sort i Oo! t ¢ I ers tal f wall 
but U.S. booking organizations should 
S ge 208s ) = } Sap 
te Q 5 axe 
C ( ( Re D 
\ Mac 
~ sy 
i WW » Ros 

hu rf ! I { 
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be made aware that their present sys- 
tem does nothing for the Canadian 
after all our first in- 
terest, and plenty tor their own 
Pearl Pal until last year 
was a valued member of the Toronto 
Orchestra’s violin section, 
heard in England 
ind leeland with fine critical re 


artist, who is 
mason, who 


Svmphony 


has already been 


S ses. In her program last week 
she jeparted from convention by be- 
1g with Paul Hindemith’s So 


instead of 18th century 
music. Sibelius’ Concerto in D minor, 
Ernest Chausson’s Poeme” and a 
vroup of shorter numbers by Kreisler, 
} inoff, Sarasate and Albeniz- 
pleted the program. Her 
ble accompanist was Miss Snojalaug 





Sigurdson of Winnipeg 
In the New York Herald Tribune’s 
tice Miss Palmason “displayed a 
] 


tone of appealing quality and texture 
whieh usually, if not invariably, main 
tained its best standards. Her play 


showed technical competence, 


vhile her interpretative ability seem- 
dq still in a formative stage in the 
cipal works of the evening 





s well equipped with 

Ss} oups, not the least being 
he Youth Symphony Or 
*h a organization is plan 
ng on four concerts in the coming 
season, during which it will present 


some important standard works and 
several by Canadian composers with 
} ! soloist at each con 
At the first on Oct. 15 Noel 


Brunet will be the soloist and the pro 


is to include Mozart's Violin 
( yin D maj ind Blaekburn’s 
Canad Fores On Dec 10 
George Haddad will be the soloist, on 


March 11 pianist Giles Manny and on 
20 violoncellist Raymonde Mar- 
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ANNOUNCING 


New Fostwar 
OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 
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ay 
(7. 
Ny / 70 give you 


grat FASTER 


EASIER 
(as CLEANING 


Than any other cleanser 
youve ever used 


and 118 SUPE! 


THE FIRST MAJOR CLEANSER IMPROVEMENT 
SINCE THE INTRODUCTION OF SEISMOTITE! 


MADE IN CANADA 


Vhuto by Dora Portraits 


Ross Pratt. Canadian pianist, who 
will be heard in England this sea- 
son. At his first London recital he 
will introduce Arthur Benjamin's 
new “Pastorale Arioso and Finale”. 


An important symphonic event in 
Montreal this season will be the visit 
of L’Orchestra Nationale de France 
which the Montreal Festivals are pre 
senting in a special concert at Notre 
Dame Church on Thursday evening, 
October 21. Charles Muench, greatest 
living French conductor who is to 
succeed Serge Koussevitsky as con 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra next year, will direct the con- 
cert in person. This symphonic body 
is being brought to North America 
under the direct auspices of the 
French government as an example of 
the finest which France has to offer 
in symphonic music at the present 
time. The tour will be a strictly limit- 
ed one and Montreal, as the- capital 
city of French North America, is 
ranged with New York and Boston 
for appearances 

The Montreal Elgar Choir under 
Berkley E. Chadwick, opened its 
twenty-sixth season on Sept. 20, in 
the Synod Hall, University street. 
Work planned for the year includes 
Bach’s 50th Cantata, Healey Willan’s 
“An <Apostrophe to the Heavenly 
Hosts.” and excerpts from Elgar’s 
“King Olaf.” Other works to be con 
sidered include the monumental 
“Childrens Crusade,” by Pierné and 

major oratorio by Ernest Bloch 


Winnipeg Events 


Dates have been announced for the 
first subscription series by the Winni- 
peg Symphony Orchestra, under the 
conductorship of Walter Kaufmann, 
who was recently appointed to direct 
the organization. Five concerts will 
be held in the civic auditoxium Mon- 
day evenings on Dec. 13, Jan 17, Feb 
7, March 21 and April 18. Mr. Kauf 
mann will arrive in Winnipeg to be 
gin his duties on or about Oct. 23 

The executive of the Winnipeg Phil 
harmonic announces that the 
choir will present Handel's “Messiah” 
in the civic auditorium, with orches 
tra, during the Christmas season un 
der the leadership of the choir’s new 
conductor, Bernard Naylor Other 
works to be rehearsed for possible 
presentation during the season are: 
“Stabat Mater” by Palestrina; “Jesu, 
Meine Freude” ‘Jesu Priceless Treas 
ure) by Bach; “Songs of Farewell” by 
Parry; ‘Missa Brevis” 
by Kodaly. 

The Winnipeg Boys’ Choir of the 
Men’s Musical club have resumed 
practices and plans call for a busy 

1. Beth Douglas again conducts 


choir 


(Short Mass) 


seasor 
the junior male choir and the senior 
boys’ choir ‘boys over 11) and Fran 
ces Christie will be in charge of the 
juvenile choir (boys under 11). Jean 
Broadtoot will accompany both 


choirs 


( ‘algary Symphon y 


These are the aays when Canada’s 
orchestras ire DUSS With last 


for the coming season 


rminute details 
One of the smaller ones with an en 
Viable past season record which bids 
equalled in the 1948-49 
Mount Royal College 
Symphony of Calgary, under the 
direction of internationally known 
conductor-violinist Clayton Hare 
Certainly the ; 


fall tO be 


series is the 


enterprising organiza 
tion had some highlights last year, 
not the least being a North American 





premiére of Richard Stohr’s Sym- 
phony No. 1. Stohr, an Austrian com- 
poser and former professor of com- 
position at the Vienna State Conser- 
vatory and at the Curtis Institute in 
Philadelphia, now resides in the U.S. 
Among his pupils have been such 
distinguished musicians as Artur 
Rodzinski, Leonard Bernstein and 
Alexander Brailowski. 

The M.R.C. Symphony gave six 
concerts during the season, one of 
which was sponsored by the union 
for high school students. Calgarians 
willingly support the orchestra, usu 
ally filling the large Grand Theatre 
A junior orchestra of about 40 play- 
ers, sponsored by Mount Royal Col- 
lege, gives concerts of its own, espe- 
cially a Friday afternoon series in 
the schools. 

Jean Young Appleby, a Canadian 
singer who won awards some years 
ago as a dramatic soprano and is now 
a contralto, presents her debut recital 
at the Royal Ontario Museum Theatre 
on Saturday, Oct. 2, at 8.30 p.m. Poul 
Bai is her teacher. 


hese first’ lecture in the Religion 
and Life series of Toronto’s St. 
Paul’s Guild will be given at Eaton 
Auditorium, Oct. 4 at 8.30 p.m. by 
Frank J. Sheed, Australian author 
and lecturer. The second will be 
given on Nov. 15 by Mortimer Adler, 
well-known educational philosopher. 
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Their Cork 
smoking — Caner! 






What Il enjoy so much is the superb 
quality of Craven ‘A’ cigarettes— 
plus the cork tip. They're always 
delightfully fresh—cool to the 
tongue—kind to the throat. That’s 
why I prefer Craven '‘A’—world- 


famous for their fine quality. 


CRAVEN PLAIN— A 
without cork tips— 
same fine quality as Craven‘A’, 


=porp— 


CONCERT 


SOLWAY 
STRING QUARTET 


SAT., OCT. 16th, 8.30 p.m 


March Militaire Schube 
Andante Cantabile Tschaikowsk 
Minuet Boccheri 
Rondo Haya 
Quartet (American) Dvore 
Pixy Ring Warne 
Smoke Gets In Your Eyes Ker 
Liebesfreud Kreisk 


Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes 
Jazz Pizzicato Anderso 


Fantasie on Themes 
by Gershwin Cab 


Jamaican Rhumba Benjamin-Agosti 


Tickets $1.20 at Hart House, 


Heintzman’s and Royal Conservatory 
Mail Orders to Hart House Theatre 


HART HOUSE THEATRE _ 





-Tips make 


Craven A 


will not affect 
the throat 


The largest-selling 
Cork Tipped Cigarette 


in the world! 
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SATURDAY NIGHT — 


— ij, Me 


My Father's Tame Wolf 











DAVID BROCK 


FAL 

yer 1G the past dozen years, a 
| g d many thousands of people 
nave oad about my father’s tame 


volf, 21d a good many millions have 
bout him on three popular 
n radio. programs. That 
wolf turned up again on the 





jy th other night, and I'd like to 
set t facts down on paper, just for 
ther. ord. Or the sole fact, for the 
fact 1 that my father never owned a 
volf his life. A few trappers and 


ther nen of the woods have owned 
volve from time to time (with what 
gatist ction I do not know), but my 
fathe. never owned anything more 
yoine than a husky-dog, which is 
it half wolf. And that husky 
sn the dog in the story. 

BI y, the true story was this, 
d imple story it is. My father, 
dis nguished Canadian geologist, 
is ding a survey party one sum- 
mel the Burns Lake area of north- 
ern ‘. On camping for several 
Vs one spot, the party attracted 
ntion of a young dog that was 


inning . Wild. He had_ probably 
lonved to some Indians who 
were not bothering to feed him for 
summer... a fine old northern 
stom among many whites as well 
among Indians and Eskimos 
he may have run away from the 
India altogether. He certainly 


iven a bad scare about two 
little matters, including 


ao nes 


He lingered on the fringe of the 
mp and was lured in with 
fts of pancakes. He became more 
ring, and even friendly in a tent- 
tive ay As is not uncommon, 
is. first awakened by dona- 
ns. When the camp was moved, 
decided to come too. The 
frightened him, but since 3t 
Vas choice between canoeing and 
pancakes, he chose canoeing. 
second camp, which 
miraculously reached without 
psizing the canoe, the dog 
nough at home to pick a fight 
y father in a rather savage and 
eachorous manner. My father was 
big tough, and a good deal more 
sure himself than the dog was, so 
was presently beaten up and 
into the lake to cool off. My 
ther went to bed, never expecting 
he beast again, but at break- 
t morning his hand was lick- 
ed | i shame-faced creature who 
love or pancakes or (if pos- 

ith. 


! log’ 
ii og s 


closer 


was 
his 
felt 
with 


At le 


apology was accepted, 
party took him round the 
the rest of the summer and 
Vancouver in the autumn, 
lived with my family for 
appy years. And that is all 
the story, except that 
vas a most talented and 
eent inly creature with several 
AIST ndividual tricks. 

i imple, many dogs are train- 
eat ‘ept no food from anyone but 

but Seotty trained him- 
sel] some queer reason. An- 
ick was riding around by 
on street-cars, in the happy 
en dogs were permitted, and 
finding the right car home. 
ied university for four years 
5 her was a professor) and 
en ided he had graduated and 
Aye me after that; actually, he 


ne} e 


ere is to 


Ster, 


} 
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slipped up here, for Applied Science 
was a five year course. 

Since I never had the pleasure of 
meeting Scotty’s parents, I cannot 
say how much wolf he had in him, 
but I’d guess it was about a quarter. 
There was certainly wolf in him, but 
he hadn’t so much as a husky, for he 
learnt to bark like a dog and lost his 
howl. His tail lost some of its wolf- 
like carriage with city life, and his 
ears came down. I think he was a 
cross between some sort of husky 
(there were hundreds of kinds in 
those days) and a collie. To call 
him a wolf would be like calling 
Hennessy’s cognac an Irish drink, or 
calling Dumas a negroid novelist. It 
would be like calling a_bull-terrier 


the same thing as a Dalmatian, a 
whippet, and a_ wire-haired, since 
they are all cousins of his. But a 
wolf is what he has been called, 
much to our embarrassment. And 
what a wolf! 


Sill Popping 


The story first began to see print 
about twelve years ago, when a 
fellow-scientist was writing about my 
father in a technical journal. The 
story of Scotty was told in a fairly 
mild form, with only one serious mis- 
take: The dog was called a wolf, an 
ordinary timber-wolf. After a time, 
Arthur Mee of The Children’s News- 
paper got hold of the yarn, rewrote 
it, added some fancy stuff, and told 
the kiddies to lap it up which the 
kiddies did, all over the world. The 
kids then told their innocent fathers, 


and some of these were newspapet 
men, and the wolf began to pop up 
all over the place. And for all I 
know, he is still popping. 

Last winter the S.P.C.A. telephoned 
me to get the facts before doing a 
local broadeast for children. They 
got them, and were distinctly huffy 
with me. In fact, I am sure they 
think I double-crossed them some- 
how; they are a_ suspicious bunch, 


and will sue you at the drop of a rid- 
ing-crop. They had wanted to prove 
that if you smile at a wolf he will 
smile back in an informal and kindly 
way, and here I was ruining the 
Whole thing. Dogs were useless to 
them. Let that be a lesson to them 
for checking their facts. No other 
preacher or entertainer does 

Well, as I was saying, the wolf re 
turned to the air-lanes the other 
night, and in a big way. He had 
been broadeast before, twice on big 
programs but in this last appear 
ance he was bigger than ever before. 
People shuddered to hear about him 


just as I do, but for another rea 
son. 

I didn’t hear the broadcast myself, 
thank God, but half my _ friends 
across North America did. It seems 
that one winter my father went 
north to prove a theory of his that 
wolves could be tamed to be indis 
tinguishable from dogs. He _ spent 
much time tramping through the 
snowy wastes scattering meat as he 


went, and it wasn’t too long before 
he had wolves following him back to 
camp at a_ discreet distance. At 
night -by the campfire he would see 


their eyes. Finally he lured one 
monstrous devil right into camp b3 
means of well-aimed meat, won the 
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For a portrait of 


children. taken in the home 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE LOOK... 







ELIZABETH ARDEN 
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Ever since Eve there's been only one , ay 
right look ...the look of a lovely woman. On le | 
Just to touch Ardena Cleansing Cream and . is * 
Ardena Skin Lotion is to know that you can only ; : ‘eH ‘i 
oS ass 


have incomparable results. Of course, 



























Elizabeth Arden’s cleansing method leaves skin 
cleaner, fresher, softer. But it's worth a 
queen's ransom to hear your friends say, ‘You've never 
looked lovelier!'’... proof positive that Miss Arden’s preparations 

have no rivals. So moderately priced, too. You need less to do more! 
ARDENA CLEANSING CREAM, 


1.25 TO 7.00 © ARDENA SKIN LOTION, 1.25 TO 9.75 


Other exquisite Elizabeth Arden Essentials that help you attain the Arden Look: 
ARDENA SPECIAL ASTRINGENT, 2.75 AND 4.75 « ARDENA ORANGE SKIN CREAM, 1.25 TO 9.50 
ARDENA VELVA CREAM, 1.25 TO 7.00 ¢ ARDENA PERFECTION CREAM, 7.50 AND 12.50 
ARDENA ALL-DAY OR FEATHER-LIGHT FOUNDATION, 1.25 
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blighter’s confidence, fought him for 
the leadership of the camp, beat him 
nearly into smithereens with his bare 





























hands, and, voila!, a nice reliable dog * * * * nes 
that nobody could tell was ever a Ye Ae ad 
wolf. y l h l "hea 
A friend of mine was phoned, soon Our C ot es are a ways ae . ah 
after this latest broadcast, by his ' k &é bli 99 : arg hs 
brother-in-law, who said: “You know in t e pu Ic eye ery ne o 
that dog of the Brocks’ you're always : 7 syed 
boasting about? Well, did you know Everyone notices your clothes » be pa 
he was a wolf?” My friend said so it pays to have them ee ERE 
“No. I know he was not a wolf.” fresh, clean-cut—like after a trip pa ee aT 
The other said “You're crazy, I just to Gibson’s—colors clear, lines ey 
heard it on the radio.” My friend smooth. Send a trial order 
said “Listen, I don’t care what you and see! Call MElrose 3591. 
heard. I knew that dog, and I know 
he was not a wolf.” The other said 


“Yes, but that’s the whole point 
the whole drama, don't you see? No 
body could tell he wasn't a dog. It 
vou told people he was a wolf, they'd 
just laugh at you. The man said so 
on the radio.” 

My friend said he would phone me 
and I'd laugh hardest of all. But Iam 





YOU CAN RELY ON 









not laughing. My shoulders” are 
heaving, but not from laughter, dear 
Lord, not from laughter. I’ve never 





been so sick of a wolf in all my lite 
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LONDON LETTER 


a At Least Britain's Trade-Union 


Don t Pus SSY 


By P. O'D. 


es London. them. The troops quite often don’t. 
Be oe Labor leaders at any People who hoped that the recent 
na” rate, on the higher levels of trade- Trade Union Congress at Margate 
Puy * union control-—are a sensible and ex- would produce a firm and clear-cut 
i perienced lot of men. They keep policy to meet the economic emer- 
ei? their feet more or less firmly on the gency of the nation have been 
i ground not always perhaps, but appointed. It was probably too much 
most of the time. But it cannot be to expect. The Congress was certain- 


said that they move either very quick- ly firm about the 


es lY or very decisively. They advance the cutting down of costs, 
. somewhat like generals who are not at ing of prices, the maintenance of the 
is all certain that the troops will follow food subsidies. But on the 
ts! 
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an @ Oriental Lowestoft, produced in China, was an item in the 
aS i cargo of many an early 19th Century clipper ship. The rare old 
A ¥ 2 tea-pot illustrated above, popularly known as Chinese Export 
. 3 Ware, is made of fine porcelain exquisitely hand painted in 
* on 3 blue. Photograph by courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


related problems of stabilizing wages 
and increasing output there were 
nothing more than pious generalities. 

Little was done, though a good deal 
was said, to discourage the average 
delegate from thinking that, while 
the pegging of wages might be a good 
and necessary procedure in the case 
of every other union, it was neither 
good nor necessary in the case of his 
own. In fact, some of them made it 
clear that they intend to demand 
wage-increases. There is nothing in 
the constitution of the Trade Union 
Congress to prevent them from so do- 
ing. Its decisions are not binding on 
the individual unions. 

Under the circumstances, a pessi- 
mist might be pardoned for wonder- 
ing what good this particular Con- 
gress has done. But it has done good. 
It has probably strengthened the 
hands of those more responsible 
trade-union leaders who are really 
trying to carry out the government’s 
policy of stabilization and greater 


production. It has undoubtedly 
strengthened the defences against 
Communism. 

On this last point there was no 


pussy-footing, no pulling of punches. 
Whatever else the avers British 
trade-unionist may be, he is no Com- 
munist. This was made impressively 
clear. The Congress might have done 
more, but at least it did this. And 
nowadays this is more than some- 
what. 


A Few 


Many people living in the south- 
eastern corner of England must have 
had their memories of the Battle of 
Britain revived by the recent air- 
exercises. Once again forces of 
bombers tried to get through over our 
cities. Once again the defending 
fighters tried to intercept and destroy 
them. Once again the attack was 
from across the North Sea and the 
Channel. The general plan was the 
same, but, spectacularly at least, the 
effect was entirely different. 

In the great days of August and 
September, 1940, the air-battles were 
fought out just above our heads. You 
could follow every move—the fleets 
of bombers in formation coming in, 
with their protecting fighters, the 
British pilots going into the attack, 
the dog-fights all over the sky, with 
the vapor trails showing every dive 
and turn, the bursting shells, the 
swaying parachutes, the machines 
crashing to earth, the black smoke 
suddenly billowing up. 

The technique of attack and inter- 
ception may still be much the same, 
but, with the tremendous power and 
speed of modern aeroplanes, it all 
takes place so high and so fast that 
from the ground you can see hardly 
anything of it. Most of the mock: 
battles were fought far out over the 
Channel or the North Sea. And 
those modern jet-fighters leave no 
vapor trails. Even with field-glasses 
you could catch only an occasional 
glimpse of little groups of bombers, 
and of tiny black or shining specks 
darting the sky in attack or 
pursuit. 

So far as tiie results of the exer- 
cises are concerned—-judged, that is, 
from the pictures taken by the gun- 
cameras—the attacks were repelled. 
The invaders were destroyed or 
driven off, but not all of them. A few 
got through, very few, but in these 
days of the atom-bomb even a few 
can bring irreparable disaster. The 
results of the exercises may have 
been encouraging, but there is one 
feeling they certainly do not encour- 
age, and that is complacency. 


ra 
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This Goose Is Delicate 


One of the industries in which busy 
officialdom has displayed an active in- 
terest is the catering industry. The 
Catering Wages Board raised wages, 
cut down hours of work, and imposed 
restrictions generally, which greatly 


increased the cost of running hotels 
and restaurants. Now, all over the 


country, hotels which used to be open 
in the winter are being closed down 
at the end of the holiday season. The ny 
will not be open even for Christmas 
usually a very popular time at many 
of them. It doesn’t pay. 

Those hotels which are technically 
“inns” and are obliged by law to make 
provision for travellers, will of course 
Stay open, but only with a skeleton 
staff and very limited accommoda 
tion. Thus will a great many waiters 


and hotel-workers find themselves 
‘with a higher wage rating but no job. 
It is a sad but salutary reminder that 
the sort of goose that lays golden 
eggs is still rather a delicate bird. 
Beating The Car Queue 

Endless are the wiles of the wang- 
ler. No matter how high and tight 
the legal barriers are made, there 
seems always to be some way of get- 
ting over, under, around, or through 
them; and sooner or later the wiley 
wangler finds it. 

He has been doing so lately in the 
matter of cars for export, and the 
Ministry of Supply is trying to seal 
off this new break in the dike, 
through which cars meant for export 
are flowing straight into the home 
market. 

The man who orders a new car for 
use in this country may have to wait 
for anything from two years to five 

e--— 
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before he gets it. But if he orders jy 
through an overseas agent, pays fop 
it in overseas currency of the ste tling 
group, and asks for delivery in thjg 
country, he may get it in five week. 

It comes out of the export quota. 


and there is no delay, no Waiting 
for his turn in the queue. All he 
has to do then is to pay the Py 


chase Tax, which the Customs authopj 
ties collect if a car is not exported 
within a stated period, and there ho 
is, safe and snug and completely 
within the law. 

The wiles of the official wardens 
are also pretty considerable, anq 
sooner or later they manage to trump 
the wangler’s trick. But by then 
has probably discovered another one. 
and so remains a jump ahead ©: th 
watch-dogs that bay at his heels, Ajj 
very wrong, of course, but it must by 


great fun. And in these days 0! end 
less restrictions, there are few wh 
refuse to wangle when they c: 


ODERN FOOD 10K 


Modan Babies 


by RUTH PARSONS 


Pity the baby of yester year! 


sturdy and strong were slim indeed. 
baby lives could be saved through proper nutrition .. . 
proved that babies need the same basic nutrients as 
adults—in more easily digested form. So mothers started 


mashing and straining meats, 
and babies started thriving. 


His chances 
But science found 


vegetables 


of growing 





and fruits . 


But what a tedious chore for a busy mothier. 


No wonder the H. J. Heinz Company decided to do something about it. 


A 





venient 


in high degree. 


Heinz worked out a method of cooking, straining and 


Then, to 


Early in the 1930’s Heinz scientists started experimenting 
in the Heinz laboratories. Their object—to produce con- 
canned baby foods of uniform high quality. 


{ 


packing baby foods that preserved vitamins and minerals 


familiarize babies with 1 


colours, flavours and textures, Heinz developed 


range of tasty pureed soups, delicate puddings, colourful fruits and vegetailes. 


and nourishing 


79-year quality tradition. 


Only the very 
making Heinz Baby Foods. 
soil and tended by 


supervision of Heinz field experts. When these blue ribbon 
crops reach perfection, they are harvested with clock-like 
precision, and rushed at the height of flavour and fresh- 


ness to near-by Heinz kitchens. 


Whisked 


rigidly inspected, 





special enamel-lined tins which guard the colourandg« let 


finest vegetables and fruits are used 
They are grown in rich, fertile 
green-thumbed farmers under 


from the 
and vitamin losses are kept to a minimum, 


a fine sieve. Then Heinz Baby Foods are vacuum-pac 


meat food products .. . all economical... all backed by a 


the 





fields, 


vegetables and frui 


carefully trimmed and washed. M: ve! 


The pr ucts 


are cooked to just the right softness, then forced th 


fresh flavour, and seal in the vitamin and 


mineral content. 


Your baby really gets the 


meal he deserves, when you serve him /[/einz 


Baby Foods. Look for the complete line of 
(Blue Label) and Heinz 
Junior Foods (Red Label) at the sign of the 


Heinz Baby 


Fi iT rds 


smiling Heinz baby. 
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Morning In Paris 


By MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


sounds 
he Paris night merge unin 
lly into the sounds of the 
orning. The fact that a hotel 

opens its shutters on a 
arrow side street is not an 


light sleeper the 











ee handsome-size cakes, long lasting 
ause Roger & Gallet Soap is solid, 
1,"dry throughout. In a choice of 
ous fragrances. 
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eral Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
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indication that the night or the morn 
ing there will be quiet as they would 
be in short, narrow streets of many 
other cities. Though there is officially 
no gasoline for private motor cars 
in Paris this summer, there are motor 
cars parked in double rows on each 
side of the Champs Elysées and no 
street is too. narrow to be invaded by 
cars, especially at night. At every 
corner a driver honks his horn, for 
in case of an accident the driver who 
has sounded his horn is exonerated 
Between sounds of the return home 
of a cheerful party and the passing 
of two or three friends, singing with 
enthusiasm, night is scarcely 
vocal than the rising morning. 

The banging of garbage tins has 
just subsided when, with a great 
swishing sound, often at the moment 
of waking mistaken for rain, the 
washing of the street begins. Water 
gushes from outlets at curb level and 
a man with a twig broom appears to 
send it in waves from side to side 
of the pavement while women in 
black sateen aprons come out to 
wash the sidewalk before their 
shops 

Daytime, when one has, like most 
visitors this summer, not seen Paris 
for many years, is occupied with 
sight-seeing journeys which almost 
reach the status of pilgrimages. The 
anxieties of the war years can be 
resolved only by an actual sight of 
one’s favorite haunts. One must learn 
not only how the Ste. Chapelle has 
survived the rigors of war time but 
whether it is really as breath-taking 
as, across the years, one remembers. 
Metros and autobuses are crowded, it 
rains almost every day, time passes 

as always abroad—twice as fast as 
it does at home, so that day and 
evening are full of visits to French 
friends and to the places which must 
be seen again and, if possible, still 
again. 

With a crash and a glassy tinkle 
the ice arrives. When one goes out 
later blocks of ice will be standing 
on the pavement before many doors, 
and Paris has been so cool this sum- 
mer that very little of them will have 
melted. A man pulling a cart passes, 
uttering at fixed intervals a_ loud, 
formalized cry, but the cry is indis- 
tinguishable, the cart is empty 


less 


YUSHING the shutters a little far- 

ther apart, one sees that the day is 
once more -cool and dull, scans the 
tall, pale gray apartment front oppo 
site crossed by rows of iron balcony 
railings like bands of black lace. The 
familiar figures are not yet on thei 
balconies, the young girl brushing 
her bushy permanent, the old man 
trimming his nails, the old woman 
wrapped in a shawl who stares fixed 
ly for hours at a time into the street. 

Incredibly the rows of windows 
mount, six floors with “entre-sol” 
thrown in and no lift, or no lift that 
operates. To show that someone lives 
even there, in a dormer on the roof, 
seven stories above the street, appear 
a row of eactus plants and a shirt 
hung to dry 

Shops are opening, shutters begin 
to be rattled up or shoved aside. A 
man fits a handle onto the door of 
the print shop across the street and 
sets it open for the day. From the 
tiny millinery shop beside it comes a 
girl in a black apron with bare legs 
and red cloth slippers 

Women punch tickets at the foot 
of the Metro. stairs, crocheting 
furiously in slack times, on the 
Champs Elysées a woman lifts small 
children into the goat carts, a WO 
man turns a handle which revolves 
the children’s carousel under the 
chestnut tree. Women who have been 
early to market already toil along 
the street between string or leather 
ette bags loaded with potatoes, let 
tuce, beans. There is plenty of fruit, 
though it is expensive, and although 
the patisseries are 
full of cakes and pastries. Milk is 
restricted to children under twelve 
ind old people over seventy, and the 
from Africa or 


bread is searce 


eottee comes eithel 
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from roasted barley and bears no 
resemblance to any known drink. 

Another high, stylized cry, this 
time the glazier with a tall pane of 
glass strapped to his back and stand 
ing high above his head, a metre 
stick in his hand. 

At the café across the street the 
angora cat is brought out and its 
long green leash tied to the door 
frame. In what city are dogs and cats 
so numerous and so decorously city 
bred? Paris dogs are everywhere yet 
they never bark or fight. Sweet, mild, 
passive, they lie between café chairs 
under park benches, in a state of 
nerveless, acquiescent calm. Hotel 
rate cards quote terms for one’s dog 
as a matter of course, there is a dog 
under most restaurant tables, and at 
the bottom of the escalator in a big 
department store there is a picture of 
a dog with a bandaged foot and the 
injunction “take vour dog in your 
arms before going on the escalato) 
or he may be hurt’ 

In the many 
bicycles, small dogs sit gazing seri 
ously ahead. In the Bois de Boulogne 
on Sunday mornings one sees an in 
finite variety both of dogs and of 
means of locomotion. Lack of gaso 
line has stimulated invention and one 


basket carriers of 


























































sees many tandem bicycles with a 
seat for a child fixed on one or both 
pairs of handlebars. Young couples 
on tandems often look very smart in 
matching sweaters and shorts. There 
are many motor bicycles humming 
placidly along and motorcycle side 
cars bristle with folding chairs, picnic 
baskets, dogs and children 


Hipage ies of the Americaniza 

4tion of Paris gain support on all 
sides, Eight motion pictures out of ten 
seem to be Hollywood importations 
shops advertise in English ‘chewing 
gum”, and “sweat shirts’, sometimes 
spelled “sweet shirts”. Book shops are 
filled with translations—the Jalna 
series, “Jane Eyre’, ‘Rebecca’, “Am 
ber” and “Gone with the Wind”. Inthe 
children’s section appears “Tarzan et 
le Lion”. “Dragonwyck” is running 
serially in a woman’s magazine with 
“Le Miracle des Cloches” to follow 
The magazines one reads at the hai? 
dresser’s reveal a comic strip called 
“Les Amours de Barbara Smith” and 
another “L’Humour de Louis XV’ 
which surprisingly shows court ladies 
with their paniered 


posing 


skirts and im 
beribboned headdresses fall 
ing into ponds and being snapped by 
reporters with candid cameras. Louis 
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ersian Lamb... with its dark 

brilliance and rich texture... shaped 

like felt into the silhouette-darling of 
the Paris and New York milliners. 

So characteristic of the be-furred and 


bewitching hats in the advance 


collection at EATON'S 


25 


LLLP a CD 


holds a 
pe r- 


himself, crown on_ head, 
coffee mill in one hand and a 
colator in the other 

There is a rap at the door and the 
breakfast tray is brought in. Taking 
it, one remembers the trays of other 
years with brioche incredibly light 
and the cup of dark rich chocolate 
that which set the stage 
for a Paris day. The dark bread on 
this tray is heavy but it is good, the 
content of the bowl] is drinkable if 
of it not as coffee but 
imply as a hot morning beverage 
OSS, as one eats, at the 


breakfast 


one thinks 


Looking 


tall windows » iron balconies oppo- 


site, hearing the rising rattle and 
clamor of the day. again one sees the 
stage set, the curtain lifting. Yester 
day the sun shone for a little while 
on the sail boats launched on the 
pond in the Tuileries Gardens, on the 
thin arms and serious faces of the 
little boys who manoeuvred them, 
on the hild’s ce valloon which 
floated Ip and up, ove the Louvre 
over the river, a pin point on the 
blue sky which one tried to follow 
long after it had disappeared. For 
today no chol I dventures has yet 
been made nut \v tevel it Is, One 
eels I i 1a resistant 
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Wai: By DUNCAN DUNBAR 


ere Rust is a disease that attacks crowing wheat and hadly damages it. 
ae With world population pressing hard on available food supplies, 
: diseases like rust that reduce the crop trom a given area of land must be 
. attacked Both in Canada and the | nited States, scientists have been 
toi working on an anti-rust program tor the past ten vears. Now they can 
ie ic sav that western ( anadian farmers have this vear harvested some forty 
os : million bushels of wheat extra due to their eHorts. 
tae On page 3 of this issue will be found a picture story of the rust pro- 
+ A gram being carried on at the Dominion Government Rust Research 
= t Laboratory in W innipeg. Duncan Dunbar of the federal Department 
fae 3, of \oriculture outlines here the main steps in the rust research plan 
ae and suggests that such programs are particulars vital because ol 
Do world-wide food shortages. 
mail TITHOUT cow ’ xt é fungus—a plant that feeds upon other 
_ m \\ (Pease Rxy - > ‘ay ; 3 ving piants 
ee : Wes 1 ¢ ida living plan 


oh Vesti : , ‘ shels f A description of the life cycle of 














: - : t stem st begins when the rust is in 
i That's most as the red stage A rust spore floats 
if s much wv * as th unadian people iown out of the air and lands on a 

a s+ thems = And 40.000 bushels green wheat plant. If the plant has 

as a - . film of moisture or it the rust spore 
cok > x + zerm tes sends out a tube 

tA shes its way through one of 
eae | - ‘ es th u eathing pores on the 

: < - f the ) ant 
ie ; ‘ a? ns group of smaller tubes 
ines ‘ es a 4+ nt SI its from the first tube and pros- 

; si ers the moisture and food found 
ct < . oo SE it in the plant walls. Within a few 
: bass which Saas jays, the group produces new spores. 
a in tes As these spores develop they break 
7 24 ere t the surface of the plant and 
Fs Q this point farmers can see their 
z ) is ed. Wherever the plant 
$ s ( s broken, the mass of red 
ka Teas spores can be seen. They blow off 
eS <a . vit first puff of wind to infect 
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When the wheat begins 
tubes begin producing 
res instead of red ones. The 
spores are insulated against the 
ld and settle down to wait for 
spring. When the spring comes, the 
h es develop new, tiny spores 
which float away looking for a bar- 
berry bush. Not a wheat plant, for 
these new spores can't infect that, but 
barberry bush 

the new spores lights on a 
y bush, it infects the bush in 
uch the same manner as the red 
spore infects the wheat plant. Then 
the spores produced by the infected 
barberry are capable of attacking the 
wheat. Since the black spores can’t 
infect the wheat directly but must 
throw off new spores to infect bar- 
berry first, it would seem that the 
disappearance of barberry would 
mean the disappearance of rust, too. 

That is what the early investigators 
thought and a drive was started for 
the elimination of barberry bushes on 
the Great Plains after the 1916 rust 
epidemic 

It was shown that a single barberry 
bush could produce 70 million spores, 
capable of infecting all the wheat for 
ten miles around. It was also discov- 
ered that the barberry bush played an 
important part in the development of 
new rust races. 

In an attempt to do away with the 
barberry bush on the prairies, laws 
were passed and the barberry became 
a fugitive from justice in the three 
prairie provinces of Canada and in 
thirteen western states of the United 
States. Since then, more than 20,000,- 
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steel? 


the 
rien nological skill Sir Henry envies,’’ 
bold under “No master-minded economy 

; well-springs of initiative and ingenuity.” 

In view of C.C.F. plans for Canada, a current com- 
snt by the London Economist on 
dustry is especially noteworthy. 
he public require of transport, or of electricity, or of 
The answer is that they 


Cooperating with the dairy industry, technicians of the National Xe. 
search Council at Ottawa are improving German-invented continu ous 
It must make butter 


butter churn. 


000 barberry bushes have been de- 
stroyed in the United States and Can- 
ada; they are now practically un- 
known on the western plains. There 
is a profusion of susceptible barberry 
bushes in other parts of Canada, but 
wheat production in those areas is so 
low that the cost of eliminating the 
barberry bush would be out of all pro- 
portion to the economic gain result- 
ing. 

After the war against the barberry 
bush was successfully completed, it 
was discovered that rust was still 
damaging crops, though the amount 
of damage had been reduced. Domin- 
ion government scientists noted that 
the rust appeared each year in south- 


ern Manitoba and worked its way 
west and north out onto the great 
wheat growing areas of the three 
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Three Reasons for Doubt 


cites three for believing 


reasons 


hat nationalization will generally lower the economic 
efficiency of an industry. 
ized industry will almost certainly be cumbrous and 


The first is that a national 


that there is already evidence.” 


he second is that a nationalized industry will almost 


weak in its relations with the 
grant too much pay for too 
f raising its charges 
the public interest). “Of 


now plenty of evidence.” 
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a nationalized industry is inevitably more of 
nopoly, and much more protected in 


‘*s, than what it replaces 


its exercise 
Protected 


lies are notoriously inefficient, and there is no 


they will be less so if they are 


Which a policy of na- 
built is a strictly oppor 
paper says. It thinks that 
where it can be shown 
of policy is needed in an in- 

and will bring about 
nationalization will 
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can 
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pay where it can be shown that there is some strategic 


through public ownership large 
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with less than 16 per cent water. 


provinces. It was soon realize 
the rust spores were being bl 
from the south. 

This meant that rust spores 
wheat crops growing in states 
the south of Manitoba were n 
airborne attacks upon the Ca 
crop. Since wheat is planted 
cessively later dates from ths 
to north in North America, 
meant that there would alw 


spores available to infect each succes 


Nell: 


sive crop. The answer to the p 


obviously lay in the selection an 


couragement of a new varie 
Wheat that would incorporat 
varying degrees of resistance 1 
found in common wheats. 
Of the common wheats, 
called Hope was found to ha‘ 
highest degree of rust resistance 
it had low marks for 
straw, milling and baking. By 
ing Hope with Marquis scientist 
successful in obtaining a new 
that had resistance and strong 
good milling and baking qu 


Dominion Distributes Careful: 


When new varieties are de\ 
by Dominion government si 
and are considered ready fo: 
bution to the farmers, great 
taken to ensure that the 
able stocks—which are usu 
pretty short supply—do not f 
the hands of people who migh 
to make an undue profit out of 
Instead, a carefully supervisé 
gram of increase is carried o: 
sufficient stocks of the new 
are on hand for equitable dist: 
on a general scale. 

This continuing battle again 
is an important part of the tot 
against the world-wide food sh 
Prophets abound today who 
that world population is out: 
our ability to produce food. The 
ing danger of chronic shorta 
been aggravated by war deva 
in Europe and the Far East 
postwar crops combined with 
payments difficulties have ke 
rope on short food rations. Th 
sees the first major advance 
an era of adequate food s 
Good crops in Europe, agri 
surpluses in the United Stat 
a Canadian wheat crop of 391 r 
of bushels ‘(according to the 
estimate) mean that we will h 
adequate supply of bread gra 
turning point in the world foo 
tion seems to have been reach 
year. 

It becomes clear that thi 
chance of permanently raisin 
producing levels lies in jus’ 
programs as the successful atte 
reduce rust damage. By maki 


major cropping areas of the 
free from plant disease and 


pests, the amount of food that 
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NEWS OF THE MINES 





10 Companies Finance Deep Test 
Of Lloydminster Oil Field 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


A FOCAL point of interest in 
4 Alberta oil field drilling at this 
time is the so-called “Deep Test” be- 
ing staged in the Lloydminster area. 
This well is being financed by a 
group of 10 companies, including Im- 
perial, Hudson’ Bay, Granleduc, 
Superior, Hargal, Lignora, New 
Pacalta, Royal Canadian, Petromine 
and L.O.P. Syndicate, according to 
visiting western oil men. The plan 
is to test. in the first instance. the 
Upper Cretaceous structure from 
which oil is now produced at Lloyd- 
minster, and to core all through to 
the top of the Devonian formation for 
2,300 feet. This section of the hole 
may reveal other series of oil sands. 
Then the hole will be continued down 
1,500 feet to explore the same forma- 
tions as those which have been so 
productive in the Leduc field. The 
last section comprises the big gamble. 
. 

The Lloydminster field to date has 
been remarkable for shallow depth 
of wells, low cost of completion and 
high percentage of successes. The 
fact that four producing wells can be 
brought in within every 40 acres, and 
put on pump within 30 days contrib- 
utes to the rapidity of development 
and economical operation. It is 
learned that the Abasand cracking 
plant has been purchased from the 
Canadian government and will be 
established in the field to refine the 
heavy oils during the coming winter. 
In connection with the new Redwater 
area well of Imperial Oil, western 
opinion is highly optimistic, with 
forecasts that the field will outshine 
the spectacular Leduc. 

o 

A high grade showing, which may 
prove to be a new orebody, has been 
discovered by Belleterre Quebec 
Mines on claims recently acquired 
from Lake Expanse Gold Mines. The 
new ground adjoins the south east cor- 
ner of the Belleterre main group. The 
vein at last report had an indicated 
length of 100 feet with both ends 
open. First assays were well above 
mine average, and some of the re 
turns exceptional. A large block of 
ground has been accumulated by 
Belleterre and a lot of work and time 
will be necessary to determine the 
possibilities of the large acreage. 

New Marlon Gold Mines, in Rouyn 
and Beauchastel townships, north- 
western Quebec—one of the newer 
mines to reach production in that 
province—has increased its milling 
rate to 180 tons daily and an oper- 
ating profit is being made. The bank 
loan, which at the beginning of the 
year stood at $62,500, it is anticipated 
will be wiped out by the year end. Aid 
under the Emergency Assistance Act 
is expected to amount to approxi- 
mately $160,000 in the current year, 
or around $2.80 per ton. Production 
for the first seven months has 
amounted to $232,876 from the mill- 
ing of 35,062 tons for an average daily 
rate of 165 tons, and an average re- 
covered grade of $6.64. Ore reserves 
are standing up well, recently total 
ling 58,341 tons, with cut grade of 
$8.50 per ton, without including the 
new higher grade south section on 
the 600-foot level. The south drift 
on the 600-foot horizon continues to 
extend the higher values earlier re- 
ported. New work here is substan- 
tiating the downward persistence of 
known ore shoots without any lessen 
ing of grade or length. At last re 
port a length of 79'2 feet averaged 
$14.28 across an average width of 4.7 
feet in face sampling. From 260 cars 
of muck the average secured was 
D eateteennmnntiieeemeerneiienenniiidieemmnenntemmenneetiaee eee 


< Latest equipment 
Was rec ently demonstrated at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force base, at Day- 
ton, Ohio. New ar- 
went is for use in tropical areas. 
I ight “A eight tying suit incorporates 


* = ” 
SC a-SUIVIN al 


three-in-one 


a lite preserver vest and an emet- 
gency sustenance kit. As jumper hits 
water, the light metal case, attached 
to his raft, floats a few fect awavy. 


$11.51. A length of 277 feet in the 
Coglan section on this level rdn aver 
age mine grade, followed by a 150- 
foot length of broken ground. Offi- 
cials now state that this latter length 
may have been off the main vein 
structure. A short drill hole to the 
east picked up values and the drift 
was diverted in the Brownell area, 
with the result that the higher values 
above reported were secured. 
. 

In April, 1947, New Marlon Gold 
Mines purchased the 225-ton mill of 
Francoeur Gold Mines, and trucking 
of ore (a distance of 121% miles) at 
the rate of 100 to 150 tons daily com- 
menced around the beginning of July. 
A little later the company purchased 
the Brownell claim (165 acres) adjoin- 
ing the main property on the east. 
The acquisition of this ground is ex- 
pected to permit major expansion of 
ore resources since it covers strike 
and dip of the main vein. With a 
view to getting development well 
advanced and to build up ore reserves 
ahead of mill requirements, the com 
pany has resumed shaft sinking and 
will open two new levels at 750 and 
900 feet, by the end of the year. 
Drifting on the 450-foot horizon, 
which had been following the vein 
structure south, will be resumed when 
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the 750-foot level station has heey 
established. On the 450-foot  Jeye 
the face was within 30 feet of dpjy 
indicated values. Development js pe. 
ing continued on the 600-foot horizoy 
during deepening of the shaft. (Oyo 
news is expected quickly once tha 
750-foot station has been estab)isheq 
as the vein deeps steeply towards tho 
shaft, consequently little or no cyos¢ 
cutting here will be necessary 
° 

A dividend of two cents per sharp 
has been declared by Kirkland ake 
x0ld Mining Co., payable Novem ery } 
to shareholders of record Sept. nbe; 
30. This is the second divide»d os 
the same amount for the currer vear 
to make the 1948 total four c nits a 
share, the same as paid last ye If 
adequate manpower is availab! | anq 
other conditions favorable, the map. 
agement hopes next spring in- 
crease its mill tonnage to 40¢ ton 
daily, from the present rate 260 
tons. The boost is hoped for in ‘areh 
or early April. The increased tu nage 
would reduce operating costs, ve 
as raising income through s +h 
production. The present policy is tg 
maintain a reasonable level o Wn. 
ings while carrying out a prog des 
signed to improve efficiency of pera. 
tions. At the end of 1947 th: com. 
pany had ore reserves of 331,54" tons; 
averaging $16.32 per ton. 

. 

Shareholders of Discovery \ W 
knife Mines, where production is anti 
cipated next summer, have apj\roved 
an increase in capitalization from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 shares. ‘Tie ad 
ditional shares are required to fi 
nance the property to the procuctior 
stage. It is estimated an expenditury 





The Stock Analyst | 


By W. GRANT THOMSON 


YUCCESSFUL investment depends on knowing two things: (1) W! 


YW to buy (or sell) (2) When to 
a study of Canadian stock habits 


buy (or sell). The Stock Analyst 
answered the first question. An 


vestment Formula provides a definite plan for the second. 
All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptior 


advance or decline with the Ave 


rages. 


The better grade investm« 


stocks do not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the ot! 


hand the very speculative issue 
twice or three times as great. 
The STOCK ANALYST di- 
vides stocks into three Groups ac- 
cording to their normal velocity 
in relation to the Averages. 
GROUP “A’*—-Investment Stocks 
GROUP “‘B”’ 


GROUP “C’’—-Speeulations 


have a relative velocity more tl 
The Factors affecting the lon: 
term movements of a compan 
shares are ascertained* from 
study of their normal habits. P 
dominant Factors are shown 


1 FAVORABLE 


Speculative Investments 2. AVERAGE or 


3. UNATTRACTIVE 


A stock rated as Favorable has considerably more attraction tl 
one with a lower rating. but it is imperative that purchases be ma 
even of stocks rated Favourable with due regard to timing because 
stocks will go against the trend of the Averages. 


The Investment Index is the av 
a percentage of the yield of any 


erage yield of all stocks expressed 
stock, thus showing at a glance 


relative investment value placed on it by the “bloodless verdict of 


market-place.”’ 
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Price $22.50 Averages Shawinig 1 
Yield - 5.3%. Last 1 month Down 3.5°/. Up 1 
Investment Index - 105 Last 12 months Up 3.0°/. Up 2 
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SUMMARY: It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to tell the average 
vestor about Shawinigan Water and Power Co as it has been so 


known for over half a century 


it produces and distributes electricity and gas to 
communities in the Province of Quebec 
interested in the manufacture of 


Through its subsidiaries, and dire¢ 


several hunt 
It is also, through subsidiar 


chemicals and resins A comp 


analysis of any ‘ompany having nearly a quarter of a billion dolla! 
total assets ana working capital of over twenty millions would req! 
the services of a statistician for some considerable time. It is sugge 
that a study of the price movement of its shares over a period will § 


a fairly satisfactory picture of what can be anticipated by 


holders, and will enable prospect 


its .shi 
ive purehasers to decide if it Is 


type of stock they might wish to hold 


Shawinigan has an average ra 
Group of stoeks 
1937 


ting and it is one of the Investm 


While not currently selling within ten points of 
high, it has been quite satisfactory for those who bought 1 


almost any period since then. As is to be expeeted from a stoek in G1 


“A”, it seldom fluctuates as widely as the Industrial 


Averages 


figures in upper right hand corner for comparative price movemé 


during recent periods. ) 
Shawinigan provides a 
common stocks. The 
existence since Feb. 1947 
dividends is to be obtained trom a 


quite 


satisfactory vield for investors 


current dividend of $1.20 per share has been 
Incre 


asing confidence of eventual betier 
study of the Investment Index wl 


has been working higher during recent months 
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of $360,000 will put the property into 
prod ction, after which an estimated 
975,000 will be necessary for purchase 


and ‘nstallation of the required cyani- 
dation equipment and for shaft sink- 
ing. A financing deal has been ar- 
ranged, J. C. Byrne, president, states, 
whic) provides a firm payment of 
40,0 }0 to cover shipping charges and 
juty on the mill, payment of balance 
i diesel plant, purchase of some 
hea’ supply items, and maintaining 
a co struction crew at the property. 
The deal also includes options on 
950, 10 shares of treasury stock to 
prov je an additional $320,000 requir- 


qf v initial production. There will 
he ),000 shares remaining in the 
trea. iry not under option. 
° 
L: ‘vicourt Goldfield Corporation 
has least one year’s positive ore re- 
gr\ s at present, including the new 


‘c’ -one development, W. E. Bennett, 

ring-director, advised directors 
, ecent meeting when he stressed 
the reatly improved physical condi- 
tion of the mine. The possibilities of 
h *’ zone where muck from the 
rift has averaged $7.24, cut grade, 
over drift width, and the muck from 
the aise has averaged $19.79 per ton 
were brought out. At the 
west end an angling crosscut has in- 
tersected the first of two Known par 
llel veins lying in echelon to the 
nort This section produced 83 tons 
f e ‘grading $17.50 or $7 (cut 
rade). This represents a true width 
to date of 10 feet with vein material 
ll] showing in the face. Diamond 
rilling has disclosed downward and 
eastward extensions of the structure 
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Plan for the things you want 
most and accumulate the required 
fuods through a Canada Permanent 
Savings Account. Regular de- 
posits soon build a fund for obliga- 
tio.s, emergencies and future 
ex, enditures. Savings earn 2%. 


id Office: 320 Bay St., Toronto 
Assets taceed $60,000,U0U 











uaranty Trust 
Company of Canada 
rd CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


Nt Eis hereby given that a divi- 


de { 114°, being at the rate of 5% 
pe num on the paid-in eapital stock 
ot Company, has been declared for 
the ‘arter year ending September 
48. payable October I5th, 1948, 
lo eholders of record at the close 
iness September 30th, 1948. By 
or of the Board 


J. WILSON BERRY, 


esident & General Manager 


_TH® CANADIAN BANK» 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 247 


Not is hereby given that a DIVIDEND 
* TWiNTY CENTS per share on the paid-up 
tock of this Bank has been declared 
arter ending 3lst October 1948 and 
me will be payable at the Bank and 
s on and after MONDAY, the FIRST 
)VEMBER next, to Shareholders of 
the close of business on 30th Sep 
48. The Transfer Books will not be 





ADital 





er of the Board 
JAMES STEWART 


General Manager 


Pronto 1948 


Oth September 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 





Business Outlook Good 


BY HARUSPEX 


THE LONG-TERM N. Y¥. AND CANADIAN MARKET TREND: 
Primary trend upward. Barring war, movement could extend well into 
1949. The Short Term trend in both averages upward to mid-June, 
with subsequent reversal indicated should rails close at or below 58.50. 


Stocks continue at the bottom area of the decline from 


the June- 


July highs. Here and there come reports that if the rail and industrial 
averages sell under their August lows a bear market will be signalled. 
This statement is based on the viewpoint that the rally from the Aug- 
ust lows to the September highs was a full correction of the June-to- 


August’ decline. The fallacy in 
September advance was a minor 


the 
move. 


argument is that the August-to- 
Had the August-to-September 


advance been broken up into a number of minor waves, such as was the 


June-to-August decline, it would 


have 


then been characterized as in- 


termediate in character and any decline below the August lows would 


have been a discomforting development. 


Primary moves grow out of 


intermediate moves, just as intermediate moves are made up of minor 


moves. 


To call a change in the primary trend on the basis of a single 
minor move, such as the August-September rise, is not 


e“orrect. 


When markets were establishing their high point in .une-July, these 
lorecasts pointed out the corrective potentialities and set up a 183/175 


area for such. So far the 
lower limit of such area, 
such lower limit 

ness is now being 


is exceeded 


industrial 
There is no reason, however, why, even if 
(as could easily happen if further weak- 


witnessed), the decline need be 


average has not yet reached the 


labeled other than 


corrective. The business outlook is good and those willing *o look on the 


war risk as negligible should 
accumulation. 


use present 


weakness to complete stock 


DOW-JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


APRIL MAY JUNE 
RAI 
iy 9 ly ey iy‘t 9 VU 


and also has indicated possible ore 
bodies lying between the original 
“A”-“B” zone and the “C” zone. Mr. 
Bennett pointed out that more selec: 
tive mining of the “A’”—-‘B” zone as 
well as the development of new high- 
er grade ore, should result in greater 
gold production while mining a 
smaller tonnage, with attendant less 
over-all expenditures. 
° 

Ontario’s gold mines treated a high 
er average grade of ore in July result- 
ing in an increase in the value of 
bullion produced during the month. 
Output of gold and silver was valued 


at $5,955,993, the highest recorded 
since May, 1948, while tonnage of 


673,847 was the lowest since Febru 
ary, 1948. Grade of ore averaged $8.84 
and was the highest since December, 
1947. The number of wage-earners 
dropped during July and while 12,796 
were employed, this was the lowest 
figure since May. This is not an un 
usual situation as every year a num- 
ber of mine workers leave the prop 
erties for seasonal work on farms. 
Production for the first seven months 
of the year is valued at $41,003,986, 
compared with $39,976,982 in the simi- 
lar period last year. 
. 

New financing has been arranged 
by Murmac Lake Athabaska Mines 
which will provide funds for the de 
velopment of the property in the 
Keno Hill area, Yukon Territory, in 
which it holds a 60 per cent interest. 
The program will follow the recom- 
mendations of Colin A. Campbell, con 
sulting engineer. High-grade silver 
lead ore showings have been uncov 
ered on the property. The agreement 
involves a total of 2,600,000 shares and 
has been made with a Montreal group, 
headed by Senator Thomas Vien, who 
has been added to the board of di- 
rectors. It is understood that the fi 
nancial arrangement involves the ac 
quisition of 1,200,000 shares of Mur- 


mac presently held by Sun Bear 
Mines. 

. 
A diamond drilling contract has 
been signed by American Yellow 


knife Gold Mines, which calls for a 
minimum of 5,000 feet on the com 
pany’s. silver-lead-zine property lo 
cated at McKellar Harbor on Lake 
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Superior, a distance of 112 miles from 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. En 
couraging values were reported in 
silver, lead and zine from 11 rock 
trenches put down this summer. A 
length of 257 feet was trenched at 
close intervals and returned average 
values of 10 ozs. silver, 1.5 per cent 
lead and eight per cent zinc-—-average 
gross value, $37.20 per ton across an 
average width of four feet. An un 
derwriting and option agreement re- 
cently completed provides $15,000 
firm, plus options on 850,000 shares. 
” 

With production valued at $102,400 
in August, Buffalo Ankerite Gold 
Mines had the best month in over a 
year. Output for the first six months 
of 1948 averaged close to $81,500 
monthly. The high grade vein located 
in the line drive, 500 feet north of 
the shaft on the 3,250-foot level, had 
at last report been drifted for a length 
of 347 feet. The vein then was show- 
ing a tendency to widen out with 
values dropping off a little. However, 
the last face reported showed a width 
of three feet and assayed $24.50. 
Drifts are advancing in ore on the 
2,950 and 1,500-foot horizons. 

A reorganization of Astoria Quebec 
Mines is proposed. It is planned to 
reduce the company’s capital, from 
5,000,000 shares to 1,000,000 shares, 
and then increase the capital to 4,000,- 
000 shares. This would mean present 
shareholders would receive one new 
share for each five old held. The 
name of the company is also to be 
changed to Consolidated Astoria 
Mines. As of May 31, 1948, the com 
pany had bank balances of $20,790 
and securities with a quoted markei 
value of $18,876, against current 
liabilities of $1,013. 

. 

For the six months ended June 30, 
1948, International Mining Corpora- 
tion reports income of $31,464 from 
dividends, interest, etc. and a profit 
of $7,976 on sales of securitities. It 
also received from Supia Gold Dredg- 
ing Co. and Inland Lead and Zine Co. 


respectively, $46,171 and $9,962, 
representing recoveries on notes 
previously written off. Net profit 


for the six months was $14,129. The 
net asset value of the 489,973 shares 
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Lawson & Jones, Limited 


Cumulative Participating Non-Callable 
Class ‘**A’’ Shares (N.P.V.) 

Price: $20.00 per share, to yield 5%, 
Class ‘*B’’ Shares (N.P.V.) 

Price: $10.00 per share 


We offer these Shares as principals. 


Lawson & Jones, Limited enjoys an excellent 
record of operations in the printing 
graphing business serving more than 
customers in all provinces. 


Class ‘‘A”’’ dividends were earned an average of 
over four times during last five fiscal vears and 


of over twice in twenty-one years 


Total net fixed, net current and miscellaneous 
assets, exclusive of good-will, were in excess of 
$3,600,000 as at April 30th, 1948 


Mail or telephone inquiric s receive 


tTtention. 


A Prospectus will be furnished on 


Gundy 


Limited 
Winnipeg Vancouver 
London 
New Westminster Victoria 


Halifax 
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Dominion and Provincial 


Government Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 


Publie Utility 


and 


Industrial Financing 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities Since 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL OTTAWA WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
KITCHENER 


LONDON HAMILTON 


LONDON, ENG 
SAINT JOHN 


NEW YORK 


QUEBEC HALIFAX 


50 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


—_— 
® 


of common stock outstanding was 
$5,079,161 at June 30, an increase of 
$291,863 from December 31. The rise 
results from an increase in the net 
unrealized appreciation of the cor 
poration’s investments, plus the net 
profit. 
e 

Privateer Mine Ltd., at Zeballos, 
B.C., plans to suspend operations 
early next month, and this will make 
the third British Columbia gold mine 
to close down. While the mine does 
not lack ore reserves, directors feel 


it is in the best interests of share 
holders to conserve these when to 
break even is the best that can be 


hoped for at the present time. Good 
profits were made by Privateer on 
its operations in the three years prior 


to the war, and has returned close 
to $2,000,000 in dividends to share 


holders. The closing down will mean 
unemployment for 60 miners. The 
Silbak Premier and Sheep Creek gold 
mines closed earlier this summer, 
throwing 300 men out of work and 
reducing two mining-supported com 
munities to ghost towns. Officials 
at Hedley Mascot Gold Mines, in the 
Bridge River area, have also an- 
nounced that their production will 
cease when readily accessible ore is 
mined out toward the end of the year 
Privateer directors claim that the 
federal government's emergency gold 








subsidy scheme proved in 


offset rising 


mining 
sufficient to costs. 

No development work is underway 
at present on the property of Atlas 
Yellowknife Mines, it being felt more 
advisable to conserve the company’s 
funds. In view of the potentially 
strategic trend of the fault on the 
adjoining Akaitcho property, in rela- 
tion to Atlas, developments on that 
property are being closely watched 
with the intention of resuming active 
development on the Atlas 
when financing conditions 
more favorable. As at December 31, 
the company had $7,900 and 
$50,375 Dominion of Canada bonds 
and accrued interest, with no ac- 
counts payable 


claims 


become 


cash 


A special detailed geological 


dealing with occurrences of 
radioactive minerals in Cardiff and 
Monmouth townships, Haliburton 


report 


some 


county, has been released by the 
Ontario Department of Mines. The 
authors, S. E. Wolfe, Associate Pro 
fessor of Mining Engineering, Uni- 


versity of Toronto, and Nelson Hogg, 
Ontario government geologist at 
Timmins, spent tv weeks examin- 
ing mineral properties in the area 
The occurrence of radioactive min 
erals in this section has been known 
(Continued on page 32) 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





~ 


ome Fundamentals Ot Insurance 


Law: Reasons For Adoption 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


As our insurance law, 
in Quebec. came to us as an in- 
heritance 


necessary, in 


except 
from Enoland, it is 
order to under- 

stand some of the fundamental 

principles of the law and why 
; they were adopted, to know 
history 


that 


something ol the early 
of marine insurance in 
country. 

Although marine 
the all 
of insurance, had been in exis- 
England other 


European countries for 


insurance, 


parent ol other forms 


tence in and 


centu- 
ries before that vear, it was not 
until 1601 that the first Act re- 
lating to insurance was adopted 
by the English parliament. 


ig is not always recognized that 
law of insurance 
and early development, 
luminaries, but to intelligent 
ful business 


fact, the leading 


not to 
and 


men 


doctrines of insult 


THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


Robert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada 
TORONTO 





IT IS THEN 
THE VALUE OF 
ADEQUATE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
BECOMES EVIDENT 


ED at 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


LULL ae en 


HEAD OFFICE WINNIPEG 





NOTICE 


is hereby given that the China 
Fire Insurance Company Limited 
having ceased to carry on busi- 
ness in Canada, has reinsured 
its liabilities in Canada, in the 
Union Insurance Society of Can- 
ton, Limited which is registered 
under the Canadian and British 
Insurance Companies Act, 1932, 
as amended, to transact business 
in Canada, and will apply to the 
Minister of Finance for the re- 
lease on the 29th day of Novem- 
ber, 1948, of the securities on 
deposit with the Minister of 
Finance; and that any Canadian 
policyholder opposing such re- 
lease should file his opposition 
thereto with the Minister of 
Finance, Ottawa, on or before 
the 29th day of November, 1948. 

Dated at Toronto, Ont., this 
18th day of August, 1948. 


COLIN B. SWORD 
Ohief Agent for Canada 


owes its origi 


As a matter of 








ance law are founded upon trade 
usage, and trade usage is the result 


of the experience, not of lawyers, but 
of the mercantile community. 

Judge John Duer, a learned jurist, 
is quoted as having stated in one of 
his lectures on insurance: ‘Merchants 
were inventors; the custom 
of merchants supplied the rules by 
which it Was governed, and, for a long 
period, all its controversies were ex- 
clusively decided either by the arbi 
tration of merchants or by tribunals 
especially established for their use. 
It was not a subject of positive law, 
within the jurisdiction of the or 
dinary courts of justice.” 
insurance law in Canada, ex- 
cept in Quebec, like our common law 
generally, came to us as an inherit- 
ance from England, and the amazing 
fact, which has been often referred 
to, is that until the beginning of the 
17th century no English statute is to 
be found relating to insurance and no 
case in common law reports throwing 
light on the meaning of the insurance 
contract, although marine insurance 
had been in existence in England and 
other European countries for hun- 
dreds of years. 


its sole 


nor 


Our 


First Insurance Act 


In the earliest Act of the English 
parliament dealing with insurance, 
adopted in 1601, appear the following 
statements: “Whereas it hath been 
time out of mind an usage amongst 
merchants . . When they make any 
great adventure to give some 
consideration of money to other per- 


sons to have from them assur- 
ance made of their goods . ships 
and things adventured which 


course of dealing is commonly termed 
a policie of assurance and, 
whereas, heretofore, such assurers 
have used to stand so justly and pre- 
cisely upon their credits as few or no 
controversies have arisen thereupon, 
ind if they have grown, the same 
have from time to time been ended 
and ordered by certain grave and dis- 
merchants appointed by the 
Mayor of the City of London,” 


creel 
Lord 
et 

This is sufficient evidence that the 
insurance law _ prevail- 
ing in England prior to the year 1601 


principles of 


must have been formulated without 
substantial aid from the common law 
courts of the country. During the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, which ex- 
tended from 1558 to 1603, the Lom- 
bard merchants, who are. credited 


with having introduced marine under- 


writing into England one or two cen- 
ries earlier, were drifting back to 
Italy, leaving as a memento the word 


Which is of Italian deriva- 


10n 


In the reign of Elizabeth, Drake, 
Raleigh and other adventurers were 


sailing to the four quarters of the 
globe with'the aid of the mariner’s 
compass, the East India Company 
was chartered, the Royal Exchange 
was built and became the meeting 
place for underwriters and brokers 


and later the home of Lloyd's, the 
first lay commissioners were appoint 
ed to settle insurance, disputes, and 
the first office was established in Lon 
don for registering insurance con 
tracts 


Policy Favored Insured 


At that time the conventional 
Of marine insurance contract 
evidently one-sided in favor of the 
insured and not the insurer, as the 
express obligation resting upon 
the insured,;was the duty to pay the 
premium. If some special warranty 
was required to complete the agree- 
ment of the parties, it was added to 
the policy as a well understood clause, 
“warranted the ship is neu- 


form 
Was 


only 


such as 


tral,” “warranted no Gulf of St. Law 
rence in winter months,” “warranted 
not t proceed east of Singapore,” or 
‘warranted not to load in excess of 


a certain tonnage.” 


obligations 


On the other hand,, the 
of the underwriters were sweeping 
and liberal, compared with present 
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day marine insurance contracts, as 
shown by the following quotation 
from the marine insurance policy re- 
quired by Florentine ordinance of 
1523: “The said assurers taking upon 
themselves the risk of all perils of 
the seas, fire, jettison, reprisals, rob- 
bery by friend or foe, and every other 
chance, peril, misfortune, disaster, 
hindrance, misadventure, though such 
as could not be imagined or supposed 
to have occurred, or be likely to occur 
And the insurers are bound first 
to pay to the aforesaid the sums in- 
sured, and to litigate afterwards.” 

It is true that the early English 
policies were not so impracticable as 
to require payment of loss before liti- 
gation, and it is also to be inferred 
that the mercantile community and 
iater the common law judges felt it 
incumbent upon them to devise rules 
which would properly protect the 
pioneer insurers from fraud and im- 


position and also from mistake as to’ 


the character of the risk assumed. 


Individual Insurers 


In those days marine insurance was 
a matter of individual dickering with- 
out aid of scientific schedules of 
rates or elaborate inspection of risks. 
These individual underwriters gave 
shape to regulations for the manage- 
ment of their expanding business. One 
of the leading doctrines which these 
lay experts adopted and applied was 
that the contract of insurance is one 
calling for good faith, and hence facts 
material to the risk, known to one 
party only, must be affirmatively dis- 
closed to the other party. 

Thus the obligation to disclose ma- 
terial facts was made an implied con- 
dition on which the validity of the 
insurance depended. It was also 
recognized that an insurance policy 
is a contract of indemnity and that 
a claimant must show an insurable 
interest unless the parties had ex- 
pressly stipulated to the contrary. 
This principle of insurable interest 
was later adopted on grounds of pub- 
lic policy. The recognition of the 
principle of indemnity took in the 
right of subrogation and the right of 
insurers to exact contributions to- 
wards the loss as among themselves. 

At that time, in actions for tort, 
contributory negligence on the part 
of the plaintiff constituted a good de- 
fence, but under the principles of 
marine insurance iaw indemnity was 
allowed to the insured for loss by the 
peril named, despite the contributory 
negligence of himself or others. 

When the form of the early marine 
insurance contract is borne in mind 
and the manner in which the business 
was conducted in those days, it is not 
surprising that where the parties de- 
liberately inserted in the policy any 
statement of fact or any promise of 
performance, it became a warranty 
which had to be exactly fulfilled, as a 
failure meant forfeiture of the insur- 
ance. 

* 


Inquiries 


Editor, About Insurance: 

Are official figures available show- 
ing the extent of the business trans- 
acted in British Columbia by a com- 
pany called the Western Union In- 
surance Company, whose head office 
is in Alberta, I am told? Is_ this 
company regularly licensed in Brit 
ish Columbia, and has it a govern- 


ment deposit for the protection of 
policyholders? What are its assets 
and liabilities? G.B.H., Vancouver, 
EC. 


Latest official figures available are 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1946, and 
are published in the annual report of 
the B.C. Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. Its net fire premiums written 
in British Columbia in 1946 were 
$11,272: its net written automobile 
premiums were $29,305; its net writ- 
ten plate glass premiums, $7; its net 
written guarantee premiums, $134; 
its net written theft premiums, $5; 
its net written inland transportation 
premiums, $40; and its net written 
personal property premiums, $423. It 
is regularly licensed in British Co 
lumbia and has a deposit with the 
provincial government for the pro- 
tection of policyholders. Its head 
office is in Calgary, Alta., and at 
the end of 1946 its total admitted 
assets were $435,316, while its lia- 
bilities except capital amounted to 
$264,258, showing a surplus as re 


gards policyholders of $171,058. As 
the paid up capital was $100,000, 
there was a net surplus of $71,058 
over capital, reserve of unearned 
premiums and_ all liabilities. It 
showed a net profit of $19,514 on the 
year’s operations. 


Editor, About Insurance: 


Recently I took out a residence and 
personal liability policy in a company 
which is in good standing. I note that 
the signature of the president and 
that of the general manager are 
printed, and that the printed signa- 
ture of the present general manager 
is pasted over the printed signature 
of the former general manager now 
deceased. The policy states that it 
shall not be in force until counter- 
signed by a duly authorized repre- 
sentative of the company. Now the 
countersigning is by rubber stamp of 
a limited liability company, and no 
officer of that company is mentioned 


as having official capacity in that 
company as only authorized repre- 
sentative, whether of the counter- 


signing company or the insuring com- 
pany, I don’t know, but it is to my 
mind not legal. I would appreciate 
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your opinion on the above. It Seems 


to me that a contract should 


haye 


more than printed or rubber stamp 
signatures, but this policy has not 


B. L. J.. Waterloo. 


If an insurance company re 
and retains a premium, it must 
and execute a valid policy. If a 
has been issued and a claim a 
under it is contested on the ¢ 
that the policy is void becaus 
not properly signed or counters 
the court would order the co 
to be reformed to comply wit! 
policy requirements and woul 
the company liable under it. In 
which was taken to the Su 
Court of Canada (5 Can, S.C.R 
insurance company was _ rest 
from pleading want of a seal 
contract, which was one of t 
quirements of its charter. The 
pany having accepted the appli 
and kept the premium, the 
through its equitable jurisdictio 
that the company should not 
lowed to plead its own fraud as 


fence, although the company w4 


its constitution only permitted 
tract under seal. 
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HEAD OFFICE 
AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


IN SOME TERRITORIES 
E. D. GOODERHAM, President 


ESTABLISHED 
1899 


- TORONTO 


THROUGHOUT CANADA 
A. W. EASTMURE, Managing Director 
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It’s a Great Feeling... 


Yes, it’s a great feeling, as a young married couple, 
tobe able to spend your budgeted income . . . enjoy 
life with a free mind . . . because you know that you 
have provided for your family’s future with a Con- 
tinental Life Family Income Plan. 


This plan completely solves your problem. It auto- 
matically creates an estate that will give your family 
financial independence. It is a plan which guarantees 
them an immediate and regular monthly income to 
replace the loss of your salary in the event of your 
death. In addition, at the end of the income-paying 
period, your dependents receive the full face value 
of the policy. Ask your Continental Life representa- 
tive about this plan today. 


* 
THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 


NEWTON J. LANDER 


PRES. and 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


So 


a 


J. H. Riddel, Manager 


for Canada 
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Insurance Company Limited 


of London, England 


BRANCH OFFICES~ Montrea., Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


TORONTO 


WALTER F. SMITH 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


ween A Purely Canadian 
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The British Crown 


Assurance Corporation Limited 


of Glasgow, Scotland 


The 
British Northwestern 


Fire Insurance Company 


Security National 
Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
217 Bay Street 


¢ Toronto 


R. Holroyde, Assistant 
Manager 
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by LARRY ROGERS 


British Columbia iron ore from 
Texada Island with Alberta and 
Briti<t) Columbia coal are moy- 
ing 10 Japan to help put the Ja- 
panese steel industry back on 
its feet. Because of the long rail 
hau! to eastern Canada, western 
jon ore can be sold only to 
United States west coast fur- 
naces or to the Orient. 

Because the Soviet controls 
the sources of iron and coal on 
the mainland of Asia from which 
Japan got her supplies helore 
the war, a new market for Cana- 
dian west coast products has 
heen opene ° 


TTHOUT any fanfare of publicity, 
\ British Columbia welcomed a 
jig new customer into her booming 
vest coast marketplace this summer 
in the shape of the once-great Ja- 
anese steel industry, now being 
nursed back toward its newly-estab 
ished “Quota” capacity as a strategic 
nove in the world-wide cold war. So 
far this year, Japan has purchased 
90,000 tons of Alberta and British 
‘lumbia coking coal for her steel 
mills through the first of what may 
yaseries of contracts. Negotiations 
are nearly complete on a contract 
yy which these same Japanese inter- 
ests will purchase 250,000 tons of 
ion ore from deposits on Texada 
Island in the Gulf of Georgia for 
early delivery. 

The two contracts will bring an 
stimated $6,000,000 in U.S. funds for 
the coal and iron at dockside, while 
Canadian ships probably will earn 
as much again out of the deal for 
freighting the cargoes across the 
Pacific. British Columbia and Canada 
generally can thank Soviet Russia 
for this new trade windfall—since the 
Russian occupation of Manchuria. 
fXorea and Northern China is the 
reason why Japan’s steelmakers are 
buying Canadian coal and iron ore. 
Japan's steel industry could be a 
ery big market for Canadian iron 
and coal, even though the occupation 
authorities have set a top limit for 
the industry’s expansion which is well 
below her former capacity. In 1944, 
Japan stood third among the steel- 
producing nations of the world, top- 
‘d oO} by the United States and 
Germany, with an annual production 
ol around fifteen million tons. In 


De 


June, 1946, the ultimate capacity of 
the Javanese industry was set at 
3.000,00) tons a year by the Far 


Easter: Commission—-with the excess 
Capacit: to be removed and divided 
among he allied countries as repara- 


‘ons, \Vhile these reparation ship- 
ments ive not yet been commenced, 
the st industry is still far from 

‘lr: its authorized quota, attain 


Ng on a rate of 900,000 tons for 
le fu: year 1947, 


May e Permanent 

All «<pansion above this 1947 level 
“Ul h ve to be accomplished with 
por! 4 coking coal and iron ore 
and ce Manchuria, China and 
Kore an't supply these require- 
ment would appear that Canada 
may e€ a permanent’ market for 


Coal 
‘an |} 


iron ore, if our producers 
the competition. Even the 


ary reduced capacity represents 
‘big narket, since it will require in 
oe ‘hborhood of four million 
a oking coal and five million 
Sa ion ore and steel scrap each 
sal 
_ How '. British Columbia export 
a Will have to be greatly 
var if the Japanese market is 
a be permanent addition to the 
aah s trading area. Coal ship 
<eanae inder the trial contract this 
nadian wanes according to some Ca- 
ac “i val authorities, priced much 
anes to be acceptable as a per- 
Btwo Z source of supply. There were 
y the “sons for this out-of-line price 
..° lack of coal-loading facilities at 


SY ance iY 
Dy over, and the fact that most 


mf the cok : 
a th Coking coal for export is being 


estern Coal And Iron Ore 
oing To Japanese Mills 


taken from mines 700 miles distant 
from Vancouver, This means that 
the coal, which is reasonably enough 
priced, around $5 a ton, at minehead 
in the Crow’s Nest Pass or in the 
Mountain Park mining areas (both 
located close to the. Alberta-B.C. 
boundary), is more than doubled in 
price by thé time it reaches shipside. 
Most of the early shipments on the 
Japanese contract were hauled from 
700 to 750 miles by rail to Vancouver, 
then loaded on to barges and ferried 
across to Nanaimo on Vancouver 
Island, since there are no coal-loading 
docks at Vancouver. At Nanaimo, a 
further charge of from $1 to $1.50 a 
ton was added onto the cost, for 
loading the coal. To complicate mat- 
ters further the coal-loading docks at 
Nanaimo were put out of commission 
late this summer, and recent ship- 
ments have been routed through 
Seattle. This meant, in turn, that 
Canadian freighters had to share the 
lucrative job of carrying the coal on 
its 4,200-mile journey across. the 
Pacific with American competitors 


Without Delay 


Coal authorities believe that the 
Dominion government, or the rail- 
ways, should instal  coal-loading 
facilities at Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert without delay—and encourage 
the development of some of the large 
deposits of coking coal known to 
exist within much less rail distance 
from the two ports. Up till the pres 
ent there has been no great market 
for coking coal in British Columbia, 
but Dominion and provincial govern- 
ment reports indicate the existence 
of major deposits at several points, 
both on the mainland and on Van- 
couver Island. 

The picture regarding iron ore 
shipments is somewhat more encour- 
aging, since the deposits which it is 
planned to develop are ideally located 
for ocean shipping, while the private 
interests owning the deposits intend 
to instal the necessary modern and 
efficient mining and loading equip- 
ment themselves. The Texada Island 
deposits, which have been known 
since 1875, rank in quality, though 
not in quantity, with the famous 
Swedish iron ore deposits of Kiruna. 
The Texada ore, like that of Kiruna, 
is of the magnetite type, and carries 
an average iron content ranging from 
65 to 69 per cent, according to gov- 
ernment assays. The deposits have 
been owned since their discovery by 
the Puget Sound Iron Company of 
San Francisco, and although no great 
amount of development work has 
ever been carried out provincial gov- 
ernment geologists estimated the 
Texada deposits to contain 4,732,000 
tons in 1919, 

The ore lies in a series of lenses, 
which outcrop on the low hills a few 
hundred yards from deep-water 
anchorage in Gillies Bay. Three main 
zones, ranging in thickness from 40 
to 100 feet, have been traced for a 
distance of more than one mile. A 
total of around 20,000 tons of ore 
was taken out during a period of 
development that ended in 1902, most 
of it-being shipped to a small char 
coal blast furnace near Port Town- 
send, Washington. Pig iron made 
from Texada ore was used to a con- 
siderable extent in the building of 
the famous U.S. battleship Oregon. 
The interests which then owned the 
iron ore deposits included the San 
Francisco shipbuilding firm of Good- 
all, Perkins and Prescott, which built 
the Oregon shortly before the Span- 
ish-American War, in which it took 
a prominent part. 


Other Contracts 


The location of the ore deposits 
makes economical quarrying opera- 
tions possible, and the ore 1s 
described as being uniform in grade 
throughout the few development 
adits that were driven into the prin- 
cipal lenses. It’s believed that the 
rich ore will be used to “sweeten” 
lower grade domestic Japanese ores, 
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in the beginning. The initial 250,000- 
ton contract now being negotiated 
will presumably be followed by other 
contracts, in view of the announced 
plans of the China Mutual Trading 
Company of Seattle, which has taken 
the export contract. Company spokes 
men say they plan to construct large- 
scale mining and loading facilities 
at Texada Island, and to charter at 
least 25 Canadian ships to carry the 
ore. Eastern mining men believe that 
the Texada deposits would have to 
contain much more than the esti- 
mated 4.7 million tons to justify such 
a program, but they point out that 
ore bodies of the nature and extent 
of those on Texada can only be de- 
limited by deep drilling. These ob- 
servers predict that if sizeable ton- 
nages of this high-grade magnetite 
can be developed either at Texada, 
or at any of the numerous other 
showings known to exist elsewhere 
in the islands of the Strait of Georgia 
or on nearby Vencouver Island, a 
market might be found in the rapidly- 
expanding steel industry of the U.S. 
Pacific coast. Steel capacity of mitts 





































































Topay, telephones are four times as free from “trouble” 


as twenty years ago, and there are twice as many of them! 


Each month 10,000 are being added so that soon all may have 


dependable telephone service and the security that goes with it. 


This is being done in spite of rising costs, vet up to now 





in the west coast states is now rated 


at four million tons a year, four 
times that of 1940. High-grade mag- 


Fire and Allied 


netite ore might find a market hei 
either as a “sweetener” or for mak 
ing special-purpose steels. 
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B.C DAHLMANN., Res. Vice-Pres 





| R.H. CAMPION 


this service through your Agent. 


Day and night, more dependable than ever 


there has been no increase in the basic telephone rates 


established 21 years ago. 


For you, this means greater value than ever before; 


for us, the satisfaction of providing “the best telephone 


service at the lowest cost’. 


_ NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


68 Yonge St., Toronto 1 


It is common sense that reduction in fire losses will benefit all purchasers of 


Agents from Coast to Coast and in Newfoundland 
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MANAGER FOR CANADA 


On the Subject of Common Sense 





insurance. This Company, therefore, through its field representatives, fully 
qualified, will make a non-technical inspection of any properties and give a 


report covering safeguards that can be made against common hazards. Request 
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SCIENCE FRONT 





Scientist Inside A Thunderbolt 
Finds Cloud Is Fire Curtain 


By JOHN J. O'NEILL 


Neu Z rk. 
i gene individuals who terri- 
fied by the near-by crash of a 
bolt of lightning will not relish the 
recently undertaken by Dr. 
of the division of physi- 
cal research of the United States 
Weather Bureau at Washington. He 
indertook the study of lightning, not 
from the ground, but by flying into 
the clouds where it is generated and 
the electrical conditions 
at the place where the ground-shak 
created 
He used two laboratory airplanes, 
a B-25 medium bomber and a B-17 
heavy bomber, each equipped with a 
variety of instruments for measuring 
all of the factors that enter into a 
With the crew of a plane he 
into nine thunderstorms, each 
ich he penetrated through and 
through many times at various 
levels. Although lightning was flash- 
ing continuously, his airplane was 
struck only once, entering a wing tip 
and leaving by the nose of the plane. 
A hole was melted in the wing at 
the point of contact, but otherwise 
no damage was done 
Clouds which were producing only 
rain, clouds not producing rain, and 
even thin haze, were similarly inves- 
tigated to study their electrical con 
Voltages up to 8,500 an inch, 
much higher than previously 
believed to exist, were found in the 
thunderstorm clouds by Dr. Gunn 
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lerrilying Experience 


Flying through clouds’ spouting 
lightning is a thrilling or terrifying 
depending on the ob- 
server’s viewpoint. It is very inter 
esting, for example, to be in an air- 
plane in the midst of a thunderstorm 
and watch the lightning flash down- 
ward to the earth from the level of 
the airplane. The flashes, taking 
many points along the 
> cloud bank in rapid suc- 
ggest a curtain of fire 

More spectacular 


in the heart of a 
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thunderhead. 






is the experience 
The 


airplane, a powerful job with its 
engines slowed down to reduce the 
impacts from the crazy winds, drops 
suddenly into holes, hits an unseen 
bottom with a thud and is as sudden- 
ly lifted with a very material jolt, 
which makes one very well satisfied 
to be strapped securely into his seat, 
for otherwise part of his time would 


be spent against the ceiling of the 
cabin. 
It is mid-afternoon but within the 


cloud it is as black as night except 
when the lightning flashes. The puls 
ing light of the flashes reveals a fan- 
tastic world of unsurpassed but 
terrifying beauty. The cloud, which 
in the dark periods seems as dense 
as a block of coal, becomes, for flash- 
ing moments, a world filled with 
colorful caverns constructed of rain- 
drops. 


At Higher Altitudes 


The most intense electrical fields 
were found at the higher altitudes. 


They were strongest at the greatest 
height, where the temperature was 
down to freezing, and here a common 
reading of the instruments indicated 
potentials of 2,500 volts an inch, One 
set of instruments was above and the 
other below the fuselage of the plane. 

The fields were measured over the 
short distance separating the two 
sets of instruments but they were 
much more extensive. If a field with 
a potential of 2,500 vosts an inch ex- 
tended a distance of 1,000 feet, the 
potential across its diameter would 
be 30,000,000 volts.° Potentials  be- 
tween opposite ends of a lightning 
discharge may be very much higher 
but they have wild architecture of 


turbulent, erratic winds roaring in 
every direction. 
During each lightning flash the 


inky cavities become caves lined with 
a profusion of jewels in every color 
of the spectrum and the pulsing light 
of the electrical discharge makes 
them seem like a throbbing thing of 
life in a battle for self-preservation 
against gigantic forces of exter- 
mination. Fifteen minutes later the 
airplane lands in the balmy air and 
bright sunshine of Jacksonville. 

The thunderheads through which 
Dr. Gunn flew in his flying labora- 
tory had diameters of six to eight 
miles. On the one occasion when the 
plane was struck by lightning, at an 
altitude of 12,900 feet, it was in the 
high-potential gradient, but it is not 
known whether the instruments were 
parallel with the gradient or at right 
angles to it 

At the moment of the discharge, 
however, the instruments recorded a 
negative potential of 8500 volts an 


inch. Fifty-six seconds earlier, at a 
point 2.75 miles distant, the instru- 
ments recorded a positive potential 


of 5,500 volts an inch. If an average 
potential of 6,000 volts an inch is 
assumed to extend between these two 
areas, the total potential between 
end points would have been more 
than a billion volts. 

In clouds producing a steady rain 
without lightning Dr. Gunn found 
potentials less than 100 volts an inch, 
and in clouds not producing rain less 
than 25 volts an inch. Dry snow can 
by friction, produce up to 1,120 volts 
an inch, Dr. Gunn reported his ob 
servations in The Journal of Applied 
Physics 


= e 
News of the Mines 

(Continued from page 29) 
since 1922, when W. M. Richardson 
first identified the mineral uraninite 
in some of the pegmatites on the 
property now owned by _ Fission 
Mines, and various other occurrences 
have been discovered since that time 
The report contains much valuable 
information to prospectors searching 
for radioactive minerals, and is ac- 
companied by plans and maps of the 
properties examined, Of all the occur- 






rences examined, the calcite-fluorite 
vein-dikes appear to offer the best 
commercial possibilities, providing 
that the bodies are of sufficient size 
to permit economic mining opera- 
tions. The success of such operations 
would depend on the production of a 
saleable fluorite concentrate, and 
uranium concentrate containing at 
least 10 per cent, U,O.. As the radio- 
activity of these deposits appears to 
be due largely to the mineral uranin- 
ite, the production of such a con 
centrate appears to be feasible, ac- 
cording to the report. 
7 

A limited amount of diamond drill- 
ing and surface work was carried 
out during the summer of 1947 at 
Ansley Gold Mines, in Pershing town- 
ship, Quebec, and operations sus- 
pended in September. It is not plan- 
ned to resume activities until financ- 
ing conditions are more favorable. 
e 
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CITY COMMISSIONER fal 


CITY OF SASKATOON, 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The City of Saskatoon invites ap lj. 


cations for the position § of 
Commissioner. 

Applicants preterably shoul 
under forty-five years of age. 

Duties are to direct and supe 
the financial and departmental at 
of a progressive and expanding 

Applications should state age, 
cation, experience, and salary 
quired, and should be addressed 


J. ANDERSON, ESQ 
CITY CLERK, 
CITY HALL, 


SASKATOON, SASK. 





~ Lifeguard Rescues Woman 


from Submerged Car 
WINS DOW AWARD 





MURRAY GRIFFIN 
OF »1. THOMAS, ONT. 


acts quickly to save woman after 
car rolls down bank into laks 


OE sin Griffin, tifeguard at 
Pinafore Park and swimming 
nstructor for the St. Thomas 
Recreation Committee, was sit- 
ting on the dock when the 
accident happened. A car, which 
had been parked above the 
embankment, suddenly started 
rolling down the hill and, within 
seconds. was in the lake. under 
water. 

Griffin, thinking someone 
might have been in the runaway 
vehicle, lost no time. Leaping into” 
the water. he dove down and 
saw a woman trapped inside. He 
had to use all his strength to 
open the car door The water 
pressure was tremendous, but he 
finally succeeded in getting the 
terrified woman out of the car 
and in to shore. 


BRIDE KILLED 


{t was oniy then that Griffin 
learned that another woman, 2 
young bride, had been pushed 
into the lake by the runaway car. 
The lifeguard immediately en- 
tered the water again and, with 
the help of others, recovered the 
body of the young woman. She 
had been pinned under one of 
the front wheels. 

The cool, courageous work of 
Murray Griffin was the only 
bright spot on that tragic Sunday 
afternoon. If it had not been for 
his prompt actions and quick 
thinking the lake might have 
claimed another victim. We are 
proud to pay him tribute through 
the presentation of The Dow 
Award. 


_ =_ = 


THE DOW AWARD 15 a 
citation for outstanding hero 
ism and includes, as a tangible 
expression of appreciation, a 
$100 Canada Savings Bond 
Winners are selected by the 
Dow Award Commitee, a 
group of editors of leading 
Canadian newspapers. 





Lifeguard Griffin turned just 'n an 
to see the runaway car enter Pinator 
Lake. He leaped to his feet and ra 
to the rescue. 





Because of the 3eavy wate: pressu! 
Griffin had a terrific struggle with t! 
car door. He won out, however, a! 
soon had the woman up on the surfa¢ 
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